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ON THE MEDICINAL EFFECTS OF LAZINESS. 


*O rus quando ego te aspiciam ? quandoque licebit 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 
Ducere sollicita jucunda oblivia vite?’ 


OW often when men consult a phy- 
sician are they perplexed by the prac- 
tical impossibility of acting up to his 
instructions. ‘Keep regular hours,’ 
says the doctor ; ‘go to bed at eleven; 
drink a few glasses of really sound 
sherry at your dinner; and take this 
draught that Iam going to give you 
|| three times a day.’ Simple advice 
enough at first sight, yet for a man 
who has work. to do in the world, 
incapable of being followed. How is 
a man to go to bed at eleven who has 
to pore over his next morning’s brief 
till two, or to write to-morrow’s lead- 
ing article, or to do any one of the 
hundred things that must!be done 
upon the spot, and have been in- 
evitably delayed till then? As for the 
‘few glasses of sound sherry, where 
is a man whose income is only counted 
by hundreds to get sound sherry? It 
is not worth anybody’s while to sell it 
to him even if he gives the price. And 
how on earth is a man whose time is at the beck and call of others from 
breakfast to bedtime, to make sure of his three regular ‘ landing-places’ 
in the twelve hours at which he can pause and take medicine? Men often 
talk of the uselessness of doctors’ prescriptions. But not one man in ten 
ever gives them a fair chance. ' 
Well, there is another thing which doctors are very fond of recom- 
mending, and that is, to take a holiday to ‘unbend, to shake off your 
cares for a while, and indulge yourself in a month or so of luxurious 
laziness. They might almost as well order the ‘ priceless Amontillado,’ 
which Lord Steyne sent to Pendennis for a workhouse pauper, as laziness 
in these days to a man who has anything to do. We don’t mean that most 
men can’t contrive to get a month’s immunity from their regular work in 
the course of the year, but they cannot shake off all contact with the 
world of work. Their hands needn’t hold the pen, their tongues needn’t 
wag in court; but go where they will, they can scarcely keep at 
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arm’s length those attendant de- 
mons of all business, letters, parcels, 
news that worries, friends that talk, 
rivals who won’t keep out of your 
way. And what are the causes of 


this? Weanswer boldly, the penny. 


post, fhe railways, and the press— 
ae ee called the three great 
marks of modern civilization, in our 
eyes the three great sources of mo- 
dern disquietude, from fidgets to 
downright madness, from dyspepsia 
to congestion of the brain. 

Oh, George Elioti what a 
charming picture you have drawn 
for us of ‘Old Leisure,’ the happy 
old gentleman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who went out before the march 
of progress like the stately Red In- 
dian before the debauched and 
ruffianly pioneers of European cul- 
ture. Here is his portrait :— 

‘Old Leisure was quite a different 
personage: he only read one news- 
paper innocent of leaders, and was 
free from that periodicity of sen- 
sations which we call post time. 
He was a contemplative, rather 
stout gentleman, of excellent diges- 
oS of a receptions; un- 

by hypothesis, happy i in his 
snability to know the causes of 
things, preferring the things them- 
selves. He lived chiefly in the 
country among pleasant seats and 
homesteads, and was fond of saun- 
tering by the fruit-tree wall and 
scenting the apricots when they 
were warmed by the morning sun- 
shine; or of sheltering himself under 
the orchard boughs at noon when 
the summer pears were falling. He 
knew nothing of week-day services, 
and thought none the worse of the 
Sunday sermon if it allowed him to 
sleep from the text to the blessing — 
liking the afternoon service best, 

the prayers were the 
. Shortest, and not ashamed to say so 
—for he had an easy, jolly con- 
science, broadbacked like himself, 
and able to carry a great deal of 
beer or port wine—not being made 
squeamish by doubts, and qualms, 
and lofty aspirations.’ 

‘ Hos utinam inter 
Heroas natum tellus me prima tulisset !’ 


* But to business. The medicinal 
éffeets of laziness! Well, there isno 
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doubt about what they are, provided 
you get the real medicine. To 
allow either mind or body, or both, 
to lie fallow for a season is the best 
possible way to get a good crop of 
work out of it another seasen.. No 
one’ rieeds to be instfucted on the 
obvious advantages of repose; but 
with a human being, even suppos- 
ing him to be placed by some happy 
accident beyond the reach of those 
modern abominations which mur- 
dered our revered friend ‘Old Lei- 
sure,’ and destroy the possibility, 
as a rule, of laziness in the nine- 
teenth century ; supposing him, we 
say, to be placed beyond the in- 
fluence of these. disgusting inven- 
tions, still his condition will not be 
one of torpor. We do not mean by 
laziness the laziness of the hyber- 
nating animals, of the bear sucking 
his paws or the swallow dozing be- 
neath the stump of an old willow. 
No: we presume our lazy patient 
to have his faculties about him, and 
to use them, when they call upon 
him to be used, instead of his call- 
ing upon them. When we reflect 
on this statement calmly, we shall 
see what immense doses of strength- 
ening medicine, both intellectual 
and moral, it is open toa lazy man 
to imbibe without any effort on his 
own part. , for instance, but 
a thoroughly lazy man ever makes 
an intimate acquaimtamce with the 
beauties of nature? Banish from 
your mind, for three months, the 
bank, and the brief, and the sur- 
gery, and the House of Commons, 
and the vestry, and just see how 
keenly alive you will become to the 
differential characteristics of weeds, 
flowers, foliage, hill, dale, and 
hedgerow, meadow, cornfield, and 
pasture, brook, river, or sea. A 
man whose mind is at work on other 
things, passes these by with a tran- 
sient sensation that they are very 
beautiful, and that is all. But the 
truly lazy man, whose moral pores 
are open, finds them gradually en- 
forcing themselves into him, and 
creating a kind of life within his 
life which is as wonderful and deli- 
cious to him as her first child is to 
a woman. 

Then, again, consider the magni- 
ficent generalizations which a man 
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The majority may be utterly 
aang but one may turn up 
And in the turmoil of 
ee, he would never have made 
even that one. The sect of Eastern 
philosophers who sat in a circle, 
doing nothing but looking at their 
own stomachs, had probably gone 
deep into the mysteries of existence 
fon had only been able to com- 
fie I their reflections to the 
world. Laziness, indeed, once 
created a religion—a whole religion, 
if the poet Wordsworth, himself 
not wholly unconscious of the 
charms of the seductive goddess, 
is to be fully trusted. Who is igno- 
rant of those deathless lines :— 


* In that fair clime the lonely herdman stretched 

On the soft grass through half a summer's day, 

With music lulled his indolent repose : 

And in some fit of weariness if he, 

When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 

A distant strain far sweeter than the sounds 

Which his poor skill could make, his fancy 
fetched 


E’en from the blazing chariot of the sun 

A beardiess youth who touched a golden lyre,- 

And filled the illumined groves with ravish- 
ment.’ 


Yes; to the lazy are vouchsafed 
revelations which are withheld from 
the busy and laborious. Nature is 
beneficent both to the just and to 
the unjust ; and the lazy man, what- 
ever may befall him hereafter, has 
ond his special privileges 

re. 

Furthermore, is it not true that 
during long fits of laziness, men 
get an insight into themselves 
which they would never obtain 
under other circumstances? and is 
not that a medicine of the highest 
value? The man ‘lazily puffing’ 
at his pipe or his cigar, as he sits 
upon a stile, or lounges on the green 
sward, or leans over the pier at Sea- 
gate alone, mind — otherwise, al- 
though we may love him he is no 
officer of ours for present purposes— 
has opportunities, if he only knew 
how to use them, which may make 
or mar his future life. Recollect, 
however, that he must be perfectly 
lazy. The flashes of self-know- 
ledge which dart across his inner 
consciousness (heaven help us!) at 
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such moments will do him no good 
if chased by grim phantoms of 
reality in hot and close pursuit. 
But if he is perfectly lazy, such 
moments may change a man’s career 
—Fiet de rhetore consul, or, fiet de 
consule rhetor, as the case may be. 
He may see the folly of his past life, 
the wisdom of past resolutions 
which he has not had the constancy 
to keep, or the absurdity of ambi- 
tious dreams which till then had 
been his master. Or he may, on the 
other hand, derive new courage 
from the retrospect; may learn to 
say to himself with renewed confi- 
dence, this right hand has done 
so much hitherto by the sheer force 
of will and unswerving self-reliance, 
why should I faint or look back 
now? But again we say a man 
must have his mind disencumbered 
from all cares, for the moment at 
least, to glean the full benefit that 
is to be gained from such reflections. 
Laziness, indolence (swinish vices, 
if turned to a wrong end), you may 
turn out the greatest conceivable 
blessings to him who can use you 
aright. How well Sir Walter Scott 
has hit off this truth in the descrip- 
tion of Edward Waverley’s com- 
pulsory idleness on the banks of 
Ullswater, where he learned the 
lesson of life for the first time, and 
saw, as in a mirror, what it behoved 
him to do to be a useful and 
honoured member of the society to 
which he belonged. 

The mental and moral medicine 
which may be distilled from laziness 
is then of such and such a kind. 
Its effects upon the body scarcely 
require to be described. It is to be 
observed, that a lazy man always 
has a good appetite; for laziness, 
recollect, is something distinct from 
idleness ; it may — be defined 
as unconscious idleness. The man 
who is idle, and knows that he is 
idle, however much he may be 
entitled to his relaxation, still sees 
within the recesses of his own mind 
the mute, perhaps half reproach- 
ful phantom of the work he has 
abandoned. If his idleness be com- 

ulsory idleness, of course the case 
is still worse. To be truly lazy, the 
patient must have no sense of 
obligations upon him either present 
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or fature; he must not only have 
made up his mind to do nothing, 
but must have forgotten for the 
moment that there is anything any- 
where to be done. A man in this 
state of mind sleeps the happy sleep 
of a child or a dog, and eats and 
drinks in the same healthy and 
natural fashion. But anything 
short of this complete self-eman- 
cipation from all care, all work, and 
almost all memory, will produce 
just the opposite effect. It is not an 
uncommon thing to hear men say 
that they are never quite well when 
they are idle ;. that they feel indiges- 
tion, headache, loss of a — 
Janguor, and what not. is is 

use they are only idle, not lazy. 
Their brains and their hands have 
ceased to work; but no moral 
change has come over them. The 
idleness in which most men indulge 
is but a temporary change of habits. 
The idleness which is laziness in- 
volves a temporary change of 
character. We once heard a man 
say that the greatest triumph that 
could be achieved in dancing a 
quadrille, was not only to be able 
to say nothing to your partner with 
perfect satisfaction to yourself, but 
also to.be able to look as if you 
wanted to say nothing. So in lazi- 
ness; it must be complete all round. 
You must not only be able to ab- 
stain from work cheerfully, you 
must be in such a state as to con- 
vey to all who see you that you 
never even heard of work; that you 
are a good-for-nothing fellow, sup- 
ported, perhaps, by the bounty of 
your relations; a man of whom 

ple say, ‘The great hulking 
bor fellow, I’'d let him go.to the 
workhouse before J’d keep him.’ 
When you have once attained to 
that pitch of perfection in the art of 
doing nothing, you are entitled to 
call yourself lazy, and may expect 
all the benefits we have predicted 
from that estate, but not till then. 
Is not what we say borne out even 
by medical statistics? In the 
eighteenth century, when good ‘ Old 
Leisure’ was king, was not indi- 
gestion an almost unknown malady 
in spite of the beer, port, punch, 
beef, plum-pudding, late suppers, 
and heavy breakfasts in which his 
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subjects revelled? The fell demon 
of ia, says Mr. Disraeli, in 
one of his earlier novels, had not 
waved his wing over the eighteenth 
century; and he then goes on to de- 
scribe the meal which was eaten by 
an exemplary clergyman of the 
soundest principles, most blameless 
life, and most el t scholarship, 
and which would have excited the 
envy even of Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth. But what is the case now, 
when everybody is busy, everybody 
is being perpetually stopped, and 
in a moral sense held by the button; 
everybody borne down to the earth 
by the consciousness that there is 
so much to be known which he can 
never know, so much to be seen 
which he can never see, 80 much to 
be done which he can never do; re- 
flections which poison his meals, 
infest his dreams, and make laziness 
impossible. What is the case, we 
say, now? Hurry is king vice Lei- 
sure, put to death with violence. 
and his court isa focus of disease— 
«Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus 
Orei, 


| Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curw;' ™ “ 
and dyspepsia, and madness, and 
debility are the doom of all those 
who pass within those fatal portals. 
The increase of ness in the pre- 
sent age is an admitted fact; and as 
for the digestive organs, what man 
of our own generation can now 
drink his three bottles of port, or 
dine well off the food that satisfied 
our grandfathers? People talk of 
the longevity of the present day. 
Yes, but they forget that he who is 
eighty to-day had reached mature 
manhood more than fifty years ago, 
and had passed all those years 
during which the constitution is 
being formed under a far different 
system of life. 

It is rather a melancholy reflec- 
tion we must confess, when one is 
even in the most common-sense 
frame of mind, that we are so tightly 
bound as we are by the fetters of 
worldly business. We feel that we 
are every day ‘losing the good of 
life.’ Was not the barefooted friar, 
is not the modern gipsy, really 
better off than we are? Money and 
houses and land, credit, fame, and 
power are in themselves nothing, 
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side hedge ; or lolling over his booth, 
and his pipe afterwards, as happy 
as my lord making love in an opera- 
box or entertaining a select party at 
the Trafalgar at Greenwich? Of 
course he is, and happier. Why? 
Because he is lazy. But we fear 
the sober truth is, that there is 
no being lazy by halves, and that 
we cannot put it on and put it off 
as it were a garment. e who 
tasted but once of the charmed 
lotus, forgot, from that moment, his 
honour, his friends, and his country ; 
began to ask why he should toil 
any more, and made a resolve to 
pass the rest of his life where he 
was ‘careless of mankind.’ Lazi- 


ness is as seductive and insidious as 
opium or brandy. Both excellent 
in their way; but fatally liable to 
monopolise the tastes of their vo- 
taries, and to leave them fit for 
nothing else. Similarly, there can 
be no doubt of the soothing and 
recruiting effects of downright un- 
adulterated laziness to those genuine 
workers who deserve it and need it. 
But to the dawdler by nature or habit 
the temptation every morning to 
stroll out upon the lawn and have a 
weed, to loll under the beech tree 
with a novel, to ramble through the 
fields with the dogs instead of turn- 
ing into the study and beginning 
your article or your essay, or of 
packing up your things preparatory 
to a return to chambers, will grow 
stronger the more it is indulged, till 
at last you will be incapable of work, 
and become for life what you meant 
to be only for a month—a confirmed 
sluggard. 
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‘MATRIMONY OVER THE WATER. 


r= all that one hears, and 

reads, and sees, both actually 
occurring in real life and dramati- 
cally represented on the stage, it is 
impossible to avoid the conviction 
that marriage in France is a very 
different institution to what it is in 
England. As far as human mea- 
sures can make it, the union there 
is not only closer, but is pronounced 
indissoluble. Practically, it is both 
less complete and also less enduring 
than with us. 

French codes and customs have 
done what they could to render a 
wife not what we understand by ‘a 
woman,’ but a sortof female human 
being. In England, a woman’s 
‘wearing the breeches’ means that 
she assumes undue supremacy— 
that the grey mare is the better 
horse. In France, the saying would 
not be understood; because, usage 
and grace apart, women there would 
be allowed to have as much in- 
herent right to tight nether gar- 
ments as men. It is a question of 
toilette merely, not of position. 
There is no admission of any better 
horse; both are better, Madame 
quite as much so as Monsieur. 
Both are harnessed to the family 
caravan by traces of equal length 
and strength; both, therefore, have 
the right to give an equal pull, 
while driven as a pair by their 
common interest, and an equal right 
to upset the concern. A married 
French woman might concede that, 
grammatically speaking, certainly, 
she is of the feminine, and her hus- 
band of the masculine gender. He 
is beau, while she is belle; he is 
grand, and she is grande; he is 
brun, and she is brune; but what 
has that to do with their mutual 
relations? Were they nobles, riches, 
and many other things beside, there 
would be no difference, even gram- 
matically speaking, between them. 

The French press has of late 

roduced an immense amount of 
iterature relating to the marriage 
question, and, as a closely-connected 
topic, to female extravagance at the 
present day. Under every variety 
of form, you behold one single sub- 


ject thrusting itself on public atten- 
tion. Motions to the senate, trials 
in the civil courts, trials in the 
criminal courts, newspaper articles, 
feuilletons, private correspondence, 
romances, essays—prove that peo- 
ple’s minds are pre-occupied with 
the influence, the destiny, the 
errors, and the luxury of women. 
Most of these lucubrations blame 
the present state of things with 
more or less severity; without, 
however, being likely, we think, to 
bring about any change, either 
legislatively or socially. It is with 
the domestic habits of nations as 
with the climates of the countries 
they inhabit. A few exceptional 
heats and frosts, inundations or 
droughts, may now and then occur. 
But after those occasional atmo- 
spheric freaks, the usual weather of 
the region sets in. 

Parental authority over parties 
wishing to marry is greater in 
France than it is with us. What- 
ever your age, if you have a parent 
living, you cannot marry without 
his or her consent. In the humbler 
classes, that consent is sometimes 
withheld, as a means of extorting 
certain profitable conditions from 
the child; amongst the higher, the 

wer is occasionally employed in 

rtherance of caprice or tyranny, 
or at least to carry out the parents’ 
views, instead of the wishes of the 
espousing parties. 

If the refusal be persisted in, a 
child turned of five-and-twenty 
can send his parents, on stamped 
paper, through men of the law, a 
respectful summons to show cause 
why they should not consent to his 
marriage; and after the sending of 
three such summonses, the marriage 
may be solemnized. But young 
people hesitate before taking so 
violent a step as going to law with 
their own father and mother, and 
often refrain from it altogether. 
When they do take it—which is far 
from a rare occurrence—it may be 
safely believed that it causes more 
heartburning in families than 
would result from an English run- 
away match. 
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especially if one 

be a denizen of that 

A French man’s 
marriage, to be legal, 
contracted according to 
of France. The point is 
illustrated by an example, 
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which is not an invention, but a 
fact. 


Miss White, travelling or residing 
in France, becomes acquainted with 
young Monsieur Le Blanc. A 


frames (4,000/.), and the Le Blancs 
senior insist upon his marrying a 
— property—such is 
French society—no 
matter who, short or long, plain or 
pretty, gentle or shrewish, if she do 
but farnish her contingent of a 
second hundred thousand francs, 
Miss White’s parents—do all they 
can, and pinch themselves all they 
may—can only make up for her half 
that sum, which M. and Mme. Le 
Blanc meet with a peremptory ‘ No.’ 
The flame of the young folks’ 
passion is only fanned by the diffi- 
culty. The lover not being old 
enough to send his parents a ‘re- 
spectful summons,’ the young lady 
goes to England with all propriety, 
remaining for the legal period under 
the charge of an aunt, while the 
banns are thrice published in the 
— church, both being of age. 
Blanc then joins his bride ; they 
are duly and completely married, 
and soon return together to France, 
as they suppose, man and wife. 

* Nosuch thing!’ say M. and Mme. 
Le Blanc. ‘The law is on our side, 
as we will shortly show you.’ So 
they set to work, and a French 
court declares the marriage nul! and 
void, because the bridegroom’s 

ts had not consented to it. 

he poor girl’s position, therefore, 
is this: she is at the same time both 
married and single. In England, 
she is Madame Le Blanc ; in France, 


neither has a husband, nor can she 


one. 

If the French marriage-law told 
both ways with equal force, how- 
ever harsh and unfair we might 
deem it, we could not charge it with 
inconsistency ; but, in old English 
phrase, sauce for gander is not sauce 
for goose. The civil tribunal of the 
Seine recently heard an application 
for declaring null and void a mar- 
riage celebrated in October last at 
Twickenham, between a young 
Frenchwoman and an Englishman. 
The lady was the applicant. Sup- 
pose that, when she went through 
the wedding ceremonies, she was 
aware of the stringency of the 
French marriage-laws; that she 
calculated on having it all her own 
way afterwards, and on playing fast 
or loose, according as it suited her 
pocket or her pleasure; and you 
start no impossible hypothesis, It 
turned out that ‘loose’ was her 
game. Mademoiselle, weary of the 
bonds of wedlock, wished to have 
the marriage invalidated on the 
ground that she took it for a mere 
ceremony of betrothal, that the 
consent of her family had not been 
obtained, and that no legal publica- 
tion of the banns had been made in 
France. 

The husband's counsel pleaded 
the incompetence of the tribunal, 
on the ground that the applicant, 
by the fact of the marriage, which 
had been celebrated with all the 
formalities required by the English 
laws, had lost her nationality, and 
had no /ocus stundi in a French 
court. The tribunal, considering 
that Art. xrx. of the Code Napoléon, 
(which declares that French women 
married to foreigners lose their 
nationality) was applicable in the 
present case, declared itself incom- 
petent, and condemned the appli- 
cant to pay all costs of the suit. 
Not only was she caught on the 
hook of matrimony, but the hook 
had a barb strong enough to hold 
her. Let us hope that the husband 
gallantly discharged the bill, and 
that afterwards they ended with a 
merry making-up. 
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so far as in the case which follows. 

Not long ago, a i took 
place at the Mairie of 8th 
Arrondissement of Paris. The 
bridegroom, an honest and indus- 
trious locksmith, was utterly illite- 
rate; when he had to sign the 
register he made a cross. The 
bride, on the other hand, although 
belonging to a family in ‘etraitened 
circumstances, had received a decent 
education. Nevertheless, when her 
spouse handed her the pen, she too 
made a cross. Her bridesmaid, an 
old schoolfellow, expressed 
astonishment that she should 
forgotten how to sign her name. 

‘Would you have me put my 
husband to the blush?’ she whis- 
pered. ‘If he can’t write, no more 
should I. To-morrow I will begin 
to teach him.’ 

This at least is a capital lesson 
for amiable wives who take a plea- 
sure in publishing their husband’s 
failings. 

There are cases, however, in 
which it is permissible for the for- 
tune not to be absolutely equal on 
either side; namely, when one of 
the parties is afflicted with any per- 
sonal or other defect. Money is 
allowed to compensate for age, ugli- 
ness, or ailing constitution; as is 
instanced by two authentic adver- 
tisements which we copy from the 
*Constitutionnel’ of the 2sth of 
last July :-— 

. iage.—A rich Monsieur 
desires to unite himself to a young 
lady with a fortune or without one. 
Write, with details, name, address, 
and inclosing eee kD portrait. 
Poste Rest D. 0 


‘It is desired to marry a young 


lady of colour, an orphan, 24 
years of age, possessing a fortune 
of 2,500,000 francs (100,000/.). 
Apply to Madame Galoppe, n 
du Plessis-Praslin, Paris-Auteuil, 
Rue Boileau, 23 bis.’ 

The rich Monsieur does not 
breathe a word respecting his own 
youth and beauty. We may there- 
fore infer them to be on the wane, 
especially as he professes himself 


to be content with a 


negro husband be the article she 
wishes to purchase with her two 
millions and a half. Madame 
Galoppe is probably one of the 
benevolent persons of whom there 
are not a few in Paris, who (for a 
consideration), as matrimonial agents, 
undertake the negotiation of those 
delicate, or rather See Eng — 
which are called, in _ 
po | matches. If the i... in- 
to speculate in wedlock, | ‘feel 
tempted to employ their services, 
another advertisement introduces 
him to a distinguished member of 
the profession. It is brief, but full 
of meaning as an egg is full of 
mt rriages.— Madame C ff 

* Marri _ e Cuny offers 
her assistance to families, Rue de 
Rivoli, 150.’ 

We should like to know what 
Madame Cuny thinks, in her own 
heart, of her couples after she has 
brought them her. Is she in- 
vited to the wedding feast? Does 
she stand godmother to the resulting 
children? Do her clients 
with eternal gratitude? ha‘ 
her on the marriage por- 
tions? If the husband, so married, 
beat his wife, does she get her per- 
centage on that ? 

The French laws compelling the 
division of property, interfere greatly 
with matrimonial arrangements; so 
much so, that a distinguished writer, 
M. Evariste Thévenin, pleads for 
the complete abolition of the dot, 
or marriage portion, as the prin- 
cipal, nay, even the only cause of 
the diminished number of marriages 
in France at the present day. If 
we confine our views to people who 
are wealthy with inherited riches, 
who have lived in idleness or un- 
productiveness for several genera- 
tions, it is true that such a propo- 
sition would be unjust, for it would 
render their marrying an impos- 
sibility; but setting aside those ex- 
ceptions, which area small minori 
let us consider the majority—people 
who are the artificers of their own 
fortune—who may be taken to be 
the most interesting, as well as the 
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easy ; 

ing and nevertheless all his difficul- 
ties, conscientiously fulfilling his 
duties ; aiistonn. giving 
is children an education sufficient 
to raise themselves, as he has raised 
himself; is it really just that such 
a man, when his laborious career is 
drawing to its close—that this man, 
who has a lawful and an equitable 

right to enjoy comfort and 
should be compelled to strip him: 
self, we do not say of all, bat only 
of a portion of what he has so hardly 
earned? Why should his children, 
leged than himself, hold 


dispensed from making 
the difficult debit which did not pre- 
vent their father from succeeding ? 
If he choose, out of his own free will, 
to assist them with his counsel and 
his purse, all well and ; but 
that they should exact m him, 
as their right, as is sulenene in 
France, what ought to be merely 
@ manifestation of his affection and 
yee passes M. Thévenin’s un- 

And this is not all; it is only the 
sentimental side of the question. 
Tf we look at it from a social and 
practical point of view, we shall 
instantly see what immense advan- 
tages the abolition of the dot offers 
to society in general. 

Suppose a manufacturer to be the 
owner of an establishment worth 
800,000 francs, and which brings 
him im an annual net profit of 
80,000 francs. He is a widower, 
and the: father of two children; a 
girl whom he is on the point of 
marrying, and a son to whom he 
gives the liberty of choosing his 
own course. Both of them, in ac- 
cordance to use and custom, claim 
their mother’s share of the family 
capital; namely, 400,000 francs be- 
tween them. Compelled by the 
law, the father pays down the cash, 
and consequently withdraws half 
his capital out of his business. The 

to the 
esmen are 
ruined by the failure; four hundred 
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people are thrown out of work; 
the dot has produced a general 
break-up. 

Suppose, on the contrary, that, 
authorised by the law, the father 
had retained possession ‘of his entire 
fortune, it would go on increasing, 
to his own advantage and that of 
those who are to succeed him. No 
fear of bankruptcy, nor of starving 
workmen. It is thus that in Eng- 
land, where the subdivision of pro- 
perty does not exist as in France, 
commercial fortunes are met with, 
which, on the south side of the 
Channel, are regarded as fabulous. 
And it is by this accumulation, this 
concentration of capital in a single 
pair of hands, that they are able to 
place themselves above all com- 
——. The girls themselves would 

the gainers by the change ; va 
stead of trusting to their tam 
attract a husband, they wo’ ae 
themselves worthy of being sought, 
by the exercise of their good quali- 
ties and the cultivation of “their 
talents. Morality would gain by 
the diminution of the number of 
women who brave public decency 
by their insolent splendour. 

What, in England, would be con- 
sidered a natural, or at most a good- 
humoured and jocose view of matri- 
mony, is considered, in France, little 
short of lunacy; witness a curious 
trial last month quoted by the ‘ Even- 
ing Moniteur, from the ‘ Gazette 
des Tribunaux.’ 

The Comte and Comtesse de 
N—— refused to consent to the 
marriage of their daughter, Mille. 
Héléne, with M. Charles D——. 
Thereupon mademoiselle retired to 
a convent, whence she addressed to 
her parents a ‘respectful sum- 
mons.’ The Comte and Comtesse 
then grounded their opposition, be- 
fore the court, on the fact of their 
daughter’s insanity, in proof of 
which, they produced a marriage- 
contract they had found, drawn up 
by the young people between them- 
selves, without consulting the father 
and mother. It ran thus: 

‘I. Loving and knowing each other 
well enough to be certain that one 
cannot be happy without the other, 
we unite ourselves with the inten- 
tion of living as good husbands and 
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wives ought to live. She shall be 
me, and I will be her; he shall be 
me, and I will be him. 

‘II. (Charles.) I promise Héléne 
to devote all my thoughts and ener- 
gies to maintain her, and the child- 
ren she may bring me, honourably 
and respectably. 

‘IIL. (Héléne.) I promise Charles 
to co-operate with him in keeping 
our household out of penury and 
want; to effect which, [ will make 
a habit of order, and a duty of 
economy. 

“T¥. *(Charles.) I frankly confess 
that Iam hasty and violent in my 
angry moments. I beg for forbear- 
ance during the first few instants. 

‘(Héléne.) It will sometimes, per- 
haps, be hard to bear; but —— 


granted. 

* V. (Héléne.) I too may require a 
little excuse. My temper may not 
be always even, and I am con- 
scious of a considerable disposition 
to jealousy. 

*(Charles.) No notice will be taken 
of capricious fits, provided they do 
not occur too frequently. As tothe 
other failing, I am almost glad of it. 
The woman who is just the Jeast in 
the world jealous, will doubtless 
never give cause for jealousy. 

‘VI. (Charles and Héléne.) We 
are sure that, between people who 
love each other, quarrels and cool- 
nesses almost always spring from 
trifling causes. We therefore agree, 
in trifling matters, not to stickle 
for our own personal likes or dis- 
likes, but to be always ready to 
make mutual sacrifices. 

*(Héléne.) Onimportant occasions, 
it is only just that Charles should 
decide; for he has better judgment 
and more extensive information than 
I have. 

* (Charles.) Héléne is too modest. 
I will decide on nothing without 
consulting her and converting her 
to my ideas, or adopting hers, if I 
find them the best. 

‘ VIL. In consequence of the pre- 
ceding article, each of us will always 
be dressed in conformity with the 
other’s taste. 

* VILL. The words J will, I insist, I 
wish you to understand, and other 
similar expressions, are absolutely 
expunged from our dictionary, &c.’ 
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As none of the remaining articles 
were more opposed to common sense 
than those already given, the court 
could not see in the contract—a 
plagiarism from an old French co- 
medy—any positive proof of mental 
derangement; and consequently au- 
thorised the Maire whom it con- 
cerned, to proceed to the celebration 
of the marriage, in spite of the 
parental interdict. 

One of the most eloquent of con- 
temporary French writers, M. Eu- 
gene Pelletan, deputy for Paris, 
takes a most melancholy view of 
marriage as at present carried out 
by his countrymen, in every class 
of society. ‘ We see abor* us,’ he 
says, ‘ plenty of people whc go by 
the name of husband and wife; but 
is that what we ought to call mar- 
riage? Where is it? Where can 
we find it? In the country, in what 
looks like rural innocence? But 
the female peasant is nothing but a 
soul lying hid, in a latent state, in 
a body prematurely withered by 
labour. She comes, she goes, naked- 
footed, naked-legged, in the sun- 
shine, through the dust. She keeps 
the flock, she prunes the vine, she 
weeds the field, she rears the poul- 
try, she makes the hay, reaps the 
corn, cooks the soup, bakes the 
bread, and washes the clothes. 

‘No rest except on Sunday, and 
that resting on one leg, ever in 
readiness to be on the move; no 
sleep, except with one eye open. 
The cock crows. Up Madeleine! 
You must milk the cow, and carry 
the milk to market. After which 
apprenticeship, if her heart prompts 
her, she takes a husband; namely, 
a supplement of wretchedness. She 
has then the right to suffer a little 
more, without reckoning the extra- 
ordinary gratification of her spouse’s 
return from the public-house. From 
time to time she throws into the 
cireulation another existence des- 
tined to continue her own afflictions 
after she is gone; and then age 
takes pity on her, and she passes to 
the cemetery. 

‘There is, doubtless, a superior 
class, the aristocracy of the cottage, 
the Norman farmer’s wife, who can 
enjoy herself, because her enjoy- 
ments are cheap. She has bread in 











she shears the sheep at Whitsun 
tide, and at Christmas kills one or 
two of her boarders to garnish the 
pot. The rest of her time is spent 
Im inspecting the hen-coop and the 
cow-house. Now, a woman con- 
stantly occupied in counting eggs 
and chickens, escapes thereby the 
falling into fits of sentimental sad- 
ness. But does she, all the more 
for that, give you the slightest idea 
of married life ? 

* Such, certainly, is not the beau- 
idéal of human happiness in family 
union. Man—the word includes 
woman also—enjoys complete exist- 
ence only by the exercise of intellect, 
and can only attain superior life 
through the leisure indispensable 
to its culture. It is only people in 
easy circumstances, saved by work 
already done from work they would 
otherwise have to do, who really 
enjoy the privilege of study. And 
what sort of education is given to a 
daughter of this class? 

* She takes, for a year or two, the 
air of a convent or a boarding- 
school; she there packs up, in red- 
hot haste, a small bundle of infor- 
mation ; she learns to spell almost 
correctly; she has a suspicion that 
the earth revolves round the sun; 
she will venture to affirm, positively, 
that two and two make four; she is 
even able, in case of necessity, to 
verify her cook’s addition. The 
acquirement of a foreign language 
would be too pedantic and original. 
And to make whom happy, is she 
thus prepared and trained ? 

‘ After leading a joyous bachelor’s 
life, a young Frenchman completes 
his thirtieth | pom Knowing woman, 
every sort of woman, he is looking 
out for some other lodging for his 
heart besides an inn. He is think- 
ing of an establishment—an esta- 
blishment means matrimony. He 
has just bought a notary’s office or 
@ mercantile concern ; and from the 
eminence of his ition, 80 ac- 
quired, and still to be paid for, he 
looks out into open space for a 
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parti, a match. Where is the an- 
gelic creature who will consent to 
help him out of his difficulties ? 

France, wherever there is a 
marriageable girl, there is also, as 
we have seen, in the neighbour- 
hood, & woman who was expressly 
created to come to her assistance ; 
she is a matrimonial Sister of Cha- 
rity, who, married herself, carries 
clan-feeling and esprit de corps so far 
as to keep a register office for the 
use of hymeneal candidates. She 
bears on her forehead the star of di- 
plomacy; she passes her life in 
negotiating alliances. 

* This worthy dame, in her bene- 
volence, opines that a girl endowed 
with a portion cannot do better than 
marry a man who stands in need of 
it. In virtue of this system of pre- 
established harmony, she names the 
portion to the man, thereby bring- 
ing the two isolated bodies within 
the sphere of each other’s attraction. 
It is the first operation of match- 
making. 

‘ Both parties begin by exchanging 
their respective financial state- 
ments; so much in hand, so much 
in expectation: expectation signifies 
at the death ofa parent or near rela- 
tion. If, after this comparative 
analysis of fortunes, it is supposed 
possible, on one side as well as on 
the other, considering all points, 
weighing one thing against another, 
for a farm in Brie and a flourishing 
professional practice to occupy the 
same nuptial couch, the second 
ordeal is proceeded with. 

‘The suitor presents his request 
and solicits an interview—for, in 
civilized countries, young women 
are no longer sold ; the Code allows 
them to give their consent to a mar- 
riage. She must therefore have an 
opportunity of inspecting the visage 
to which she has to give her con- 
sent. A day is fixed for the con- 
frontation. A man’s visit must be 
something very terrible, and espe- 
cially a young man’s ; since a French 
mother will not allow her daughter 
to receive that bugbear in private 
until the sacramental hour of de- 
manding her hand in marriage. 

* What will the girl say? What 
answer will she make? She has 
been thinking it over for half the 
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night; and all she has thought 
melts from her mind like spring- 
tide snow. The critical day arrives. 
She goes down into the drawi 
room, in an ingenious toilette, in 
ce. She takes a 
r mother, with her 
aoe in order to have the 
right to hold down her head. The 
other arrives in suitor’s costume, 
hatted and hair-dressed for the cere- 
mony, cravatted with art, clad in 
bran-new clothes from top to toe, in 
short, in the complete uniform of 
an applicant who has obtained an 
audience of the Prime Minister, and 
who hopes to carry the place by 
storm. He bows; they bow to him; 
they exchange a few commonplace 
phrases to open the conversation. 
After which, he unpacks his stock 
of intellectual wares; and as soon 
as he fancies that he has produced 
one more brilliant than colina he 
concludes the interview. 

‘Meanwhile, the damsel who is 
being courted either keeps silence 
or answers in monosyllables; be- 
tween her and him the match is not 
fair. Accustomed from her childhood 
to live like a person walking in her 
sleep, she never beholds a man ex- 
cept in her dreams; and at the very 
outset she conceives a good opinion 
of any one, no matter who, who en- 
tertains thoughts of marrying her. 
The intention is a compliment to 
her person; what will it be then 
when the full amount of her merit 
is known? Really a suitor must be 
an utter bungler, if, at their first 
meeting, the young lady do not re- 
ceive a favourable impression. 

‘ The man, on the other hand, worn 
out as to the chapter of agreeable 
surprises, experienced in female 
natural history, forms his opinion 
at a glance, judges his future bride 
at the first word she utters, coldly, 
methodically, taking an instant re- 
solution to desist from, or go on 
with, the enterprise. 

* He goes on; they proceed to the 
negotiation of the contract. They 
discuss and bargain, hand to hand 
and foot to foot, the dowry and the 
préciput, or jointure; they debate 
the question with all the bitterness 
of conventional politeness, Every 
minute they break off and renew 
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the When they have 
done with the ae 
enters its third period. A man takes 
a wife; he therefore loves her, 7 
about to love her. Etiquette 

quires that love should eaten 
| = smecraei ae dre the con- 


aes between French engaged 
young couples, means the spending 
an hour or two daily with the 
fiancée, under the maternal eye, and 
the taking an occasional stroll in the 
garden, always accompanied by the 
mamma, or perhaps making an ex- 
cursion into the country to poeticise 
their confidential talk. The suitor 
has the “= that day, to address 
a madrigal to his future bride. She 
listens,’and smiles out of politeness ; 
but, at the perfect calm she feels, 
she asks herself why, if that is love, 
her jans and teachers should 
have taught her to be afraid of it. 

* Next day, on waking, she finds at 
her door a complete of ca- 


mellias and azaleas; she looks at 
them attentively and interrogates 
them in thought: but the flowers, 


as silent as they are devoid of per- 
fume, vouchsafe to make her no 
reply. After a while, the period of 
love has lasted long enough; it is 
understood that the contracting par- 
ties henceforward love each other, 
and will continue to love to all 
eternity. Now is the time to offer 
the corbeille de noce, the basketful of 
wedding presents, all the matrimo- 
nial fine linen and lace, all the glit- 
tering hardware and tinsel which is 
to serve as the gilding of Madame’s 
gingerbread—still Mademoiselle at 
the current date. 

‘From all points of the com 
friends and relations strive which 
shall soonest send a gold or silver 
bagatelle, to swell the contiontes of 
her casket. Her mother displays 
the increasing collection, comment- 
ing on the items as if it were a mu- 
seum. Thus the first lesson given 
to a housewife is a public course of 
futility. 

‘From the corbeille de noce they 
pass on tothe dénowment. In for- 
mer times, when an esquire per- 
magne his military vigil previous 

his admission into the order of 
yA Re he prepared his mind for 
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that change of condition by a severe 
examination of his conscience. He 
fasted, a halter round his 
neck ; he his forehead against 
the pavement, to drive out every 
evil thought. The well-born youn, 
a vigi 
int of marry- 
ing. It is called “his adieu to his 
bachelor life.” He invites his gay 
companions to a ing dinner; 
and where do they finish their night 
of orgie? 

‘ And next morning, when he has 
scarcely had time to wipe his lip, 
he returns to his affianced bride to 
ns the operation of marriage. 
The bride —— one job — 
carriage, t ridegroom moun 
into another, and they both drive to 
the Mairie, under a double escort of 
seconds or witnesses and relations. 
They enter a large empty room cut 
in two by a balustrade and adorned 
with a plaster bust overshadowed 
by a flag. The plaster represents 
something reigning which has 
sprouted out of the most recent re- 
volution. 

‘Forthwith appears a dignitary, 
sometimes decorated with the Le- 
gion of Honour, in the majority of 
cases grisly-haired, and always 

irded with a tri-coloured scarf. 

raciously bowing to the parties 
present, he takes his place at a 
table covered with green cloth, and 
turns over the leaves of a book 
whose edges are stained, like a 
rainbow, with stripes of divers 
colours. That book can be no other 
than the Code Napoléon. 

‘Standing at the bar, the couple 
state their sur and Christian names, 
and the Christian and surnames of 
their witnesses, to a clerk, who in- 
scribes them in a register and reads 
the entry to the assembly. That 
done, the ire rises, opens his 
book, and recites an article, from 
which it appears that the husband 
owes protection to his wife, and that 
the wife owes obedience to her hus- 
band. He then asks the bridegroom 
if that is what he wants ; the young 
husband answers “ Yes ;” and the 
bride if that is what she accepts; 
the young wife answers “ Yes.” At 
this double avowal, the municipal 
officer declares them married; on 
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the faith of which, everybody con- 
cerned signs the register.’ 

We here interrupt M. Pelletan’s 


— to introduce an episode re- 
ted by M. Auguste Villemot in one 
of his exceedingly clever sketches 
entitled ‘La Comédie Contempo- 
raine.’ And it cannot be too strongly 
urged upon our readers that the 
French writers, whose opinions on 


marriage in France we adduce, are 
ornaments to the literature of their 
country, and are not the less up- 
right or serious in their views be- 
cause they sometimes clothe their 
strictures in the language of irony 
or good-natured ridicule. Criticism 
on such an important subject as the 
relations between man and wife, 
coming from so authoritative a 
source, evidently carries with it more 
weight and meaning than anything 
that any foreign observer could say. 

Some of M. Villemot’s remarks on 
dress, and other outrageous follies, 
in Paris, brought down upon him a 
shower of letters, mostly from female 
correspondents. Of those which he 
gives, here is one :— 

*Monsieur,—In one of your re- 
cent feuilletons, I have remarked an 
expression which has struck me 
forcibly: “ Matters, in our society, 
are arran; in such a way that, if 
the breach of marriage vows be a 
disorder, marriage itself is hardly 
less so.” You have hit the nail on 
the head ; you have put your finger 
on the sore. It is certain that, as 
long as people will marry them- 
selves to portions and to social posi- 
tions, without any regard to the 
impulses or the resistances of the 
heart, Satan will make a point of 
signing the contract.’ 

Then follows a private romance, 
which is supp . It seems that 
his correspondent did not meet with 
her beau-idéal of a husband at the 
Mairie. ‘There are,’ she says in 
very 7 terms, ‘when people 
have to live together, ioms 
of a secondary order, which are not 
provided for by any code, and which 
put the weaker party at the mercy 
of the stronger. You will under- 
stand this. My husband used to 
come home to dinner at six. At 
seven he locked me in my chamber, 
went to the café or elsewhere, re- 





turned at midnight, and compelled 
me to get up to make him tea. I led 
this life for five long years. One 
day, I forced the lock and made my 
escape. As I was not unaccompa- 
nied in my flight, my husband ob~ 
tained my condemnation for infrae- 
tion of the conjugal faith. Is this just?’ 

It is a delicate ease, and M. Vil- 
lemot will not undertake to pro- 
nounce upon it. But he ventures 
to. observe that, more frequently 
than not, women are the accomr 
plices of their own evil destiny. 
They are in such a‘hurry to be re- 
lieved of their parents’ i 
ship, to wear diamonds, to go to 
minor theatres, to read Mémoires of 
Femmes de Chambre —all indul- 
gences forbidden to single young 
women—that they accept as a libe- 
rator and without examination the 
first arm which offers itself to con- 
duct them into the presence of M. 
le Maire. One would say they were 
having a little jollification, and that 
they will have plenty of time for re- 
flection on the morrow. 

On other occasions, without show- 
ing themselves very enthusiastic 
candidates for matrimony, women 
invoke a somewhat commonplace 
excuse: ‘ paternal authority, moral 
violence. True, the case does 
occur; and eyes red with weeping 
have been seen at the very altar. 
At the beginning of this very year, 
a fine healthy girl was married to 
an epileptic bridegroom, who fell 
into a fit of his frightful malady in 
the carriage which bore them away 
from the church. 

But what observation ought to be 
made to women, whenever such 
things as those occur? Simply 
this. ‘You have been wanting in 
courage and resolution. Paternal 
authority has its limits, and there 
are cases in which rebellion is 
a sacred duty. It is not to be 
admitted that a father, in order to 
increase his business with a son-in- 
law’s capital, has the right to chain 
his daughter to an ailing or idiotic 
creature.’ 

‘But, it will be answered, ‘you 
are talking at your ease. It is clear, 
most estimable journalist, that you 
have never stood in a young girl’s 
shoes. You know nothing of the 
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rough pressure of the paternal will, 

which, at any moment, may take 

the form of real restraint.’ 
Well! since he has begun singing 


the Marscillaise des Fiancées, and 


preaching insurrection, M. Villemot 
tells them how, in extreme cases, 
when tears, arguments, and respect- 
ful resistance have failed, they may 
escape from tyranny. 

A few months ago, a bridal 
couple, in the traditional costume, 
were driven to the Mairie of their 
Arrondissement. The Maire pro- 
ceeded according to law: ‘ Monsieur, 
do you consent to take Mademoiselle 
as your spouse ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘And you, Mademoiselle, do you 
consent to take Monsieur for your 
spouse ?” 

The young lady energetically 
answered ‘ No!’ 

Upon which, M. le Maire closed 
the register, and everybody returned 
to their own proper home, 

As a matter of course, there was a 
pretty scene at the bride’s 
residence. ‘Such a scandal! Such 
unheard-of conduct! ‘The like was 
never known. At least, why did 
you not think proper to acquaint us 
with your invincible resolution ?’ 

* Because, for the last twel vemonth 
past, I have been vainly struggling 
against your projects; because, I 
have wept, prayed, intreated, bu 
all in vain; because, if I had done 
no more than make objections, and 
so resist, I should have been tor- 
mented with your persecutions all 
my life long. Instead of a revolt, 
therefore, I have accomplished a 
revolution; I shall live in quiet now, 
perfectly certain that you will never 
mention that gentleman again.’ 

A brave girl, who deserves to be 
decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honour! 

It appears that there are also men 
who, unable to deceive themselves 
as to the sentiments of dislike they 
inspire, will, neverthéless, marry 
unwilling girls, in the hope that appe- 
tite may come in the course of eating. 
It is hardly likely to do so, one 
would say, when people sit down 
with a loathing stomach. For such 
men, instead of a ‘decoration,’ a 
good large ducking-pond in the 
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centre of the Champs Elysces might 
be provided. - 
According to M. Pelletan’s pro- 
with the last word of the 
civil marriage performed by the 
Maire, all has been said ; but all is 
not ended. Next comes the mar- 
riage at church; which is the grand 
marriage, the marriage, in the eyes 
of the world. A man may have 
laughed at religion all his life, and 
even made war upon his clergyman ; 
but it is before this very clergyman 
that he deems it right to appear, to 
effect the ceremonial opening of his 


existence. 

Now the French clergy exact 
that, before marrying a man, he 
shall come to confession; of which 
they give him a certificate, exactly 
as they would give a certificate of 
his ism or burial; and they 
take'advantage of the opportunity, 
to put the most extraordinary 
questions respecting his previous 
ways and doings. It is not every 
nominally Catholic Frenchman who 
likes to pass this private examina- 
tion ; he therefore sends some fellow 
to personate him, who confesses 
what he pleases for a small remunera- 
tion, and brings back the required 
certificate. As soon, therefore, as 
our bridegroom has acquired the 
right to utter fibs to himself and 
his Maker, he convokes on satin 
paper all within his knowledge 
to be present at an act of hypocrisy. 

The party, after finishing at the 
Mairie, proceed, in all their finery, 

‘to the door of the church. The 
bride enters first inacloud of white, 
—nothing but white from head to 
foot,—leaning on her father’s arm, 
or, in default of father, on her 
— or maternal uncle’s. The 

le comes to meet her at the 
door, with his baldric displayed on 
his manly chest, and conducts her 
majestically to the altar, striking 
the pavement with his cane. During 
the march, the organ plays an opera 
tune. 

The bridegroom follows the bride 
at the distance of a pace or two; 
and they bend the knee, side by 
side, on a prie-diew, made comfort- 
able by a velvet cushion. Tho 
priest hurries through a musical 
mass; a bit of red cloth is stretched 
over the spouses’ heads ; the officiat- 


ing minister makes a short mystical 
allocution, in which he compares 
the union of man and wife to the 
Saviour’s union with the Church. 
The company then emigrates to the 
sacristy, where bride and bride- 
groom, relations, friends, acquaint- 
ances, kiss pell-mell, compliment, 
squeeze hands; and everybody 
retires making their remarks on the 
prettiness or plainness of the bride. 
And now you have before you 
a couple of human beings, still 
unbeknown the one to the other, 
united to all perpetuity! The 
maiden has changed her name ; and, 
pale as death under her garland of 
orange-flowers, she tries to smile. 

The face of the world may change ; 
what was once a wilderness may 
become a city; what was once a 
monarchy shall be to-morrow a re- 
public; but when once that word of 
the Maire and that other word of 
the priest have fallen on a woman’s 
h in France, that woman wholly 
belongs henceforward to the Irre- 
vocable. Whatever be the sort of 
man who leads her by the hand to 
his home, whatever he do, she must 
follow him, in France, to the very 
last breath. Her only recourse, her 
only refuge from him, is the grave. 
She has written on her door the 
word which ought only to be written 
on the gate of the cemetery. 

Which opens up the question of 
divorce ; to which we cannot shut 
our eyes and our ears. During the 
first Empire, divorce was obtainable ; 
of which Napoleon I.’s second mar- 
riage is a memorable instance. Now, 
mainly in consequence of Roman 
Catholic clerical influence exerted 
under the Restoration, there is no 
divorcein France. One party may be 
guilty of every crime; the other 
party cannot get the chain un- 
fastened, except by death. All that 
it is possible to obtain is a separa- 
tion of person and property; and it 
is not always easy to succeed in 
getting that. 

A man, in marrying, has deceived 
@ woman ; or, ii may be, @ woman 
has deceived a man. Their com- 

ionship necessarily becomes no 

tter than life in a house of correc- 

tion. There is a jailor and a victim 
withinside a bolted door. 

You have made a bad choice; or 
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fate has chosen badly for you. You 
have put your hand into the hat, 
and drawn an ill-omened ticket. All 
the worse for you! Luck will not 
change for the sake of a caprice. 

A shameless roué has caught by 
surprise a schoolgirl’s imagination 
or & parent’s impatience; and the 
woman thus placed at the man’s 
disposal, has, an hour or two after- 
wards, a consciousness or @ presen- 
timent that she has beside her, and 
will ceaselessly have, a corrupted 
heart, a living ulcer. And remem- 
ber, reader, that the frightful picture 
is drawn by a Frenchman. The 
foreign observer, the stranger who 
looks on, whatever he may see, and 
note, and infer, will avoid coming to 
rash conclusions, if he most relies 
on portraiture made by native artists. 
The evils which they dare to signalise 
must really exist. 

Not only, then, does this scum of 
a husband expect to inoculate her 


with his own proper vice, but he . 


expects to make use of her for the 
advancement of his interests. If 
she refuse, he ill-treats her, bruta- 
lizes her in every fibre of her heart, 
prudently, learnedly, with all the 
genius of Chinese torture. The 
woman, thus affronted, thus trodden 
underfoot, can only escape from the 
conjugal rack by taking flight; she 
will seek a refuge with her family. 
But the husband can take her away, 
or get her taken away by the 
gendarmerie. The civil code says 
so, or at least allows it to be under- 
stood. An adroit husband neces- 
sarily has the civil code at his 
fingers’ ends. That kind of man 
invariably regulates his conduct by 
its text. He takes care not to strike 
his wife ; an impatience of the hand 
would bring about a separation. 
You may destroy a soul or torment 
it at will; but respect, if you please, 
for the majesty of the person. If a 
husband take care never to beat his 
wife, at least in public, and never to 
address her in terms confined to 
fishwomen, she may plead against 
him, if she will, and as much as she 
will, and will lose her lawsuit. 
Weep away then, unhappy wretch, 
or commit suicide ; or, if your heart 
be pro to crime, take your 
husband's life instead. You will 
not be the first who would not have 
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make it not everybody's affair; and 
finally, there is a compulsory ap- 

before a court of assize, to 
justify the crime committed. 

Death, then, alone can release un- 
happy couples from their chain. 
And one of our authorities, M. 
Thévenin, pronounces against the 
contracting of any second union. 
For reasons which the space already 
occupied by this essay prevents us 
from adducing, he comes to the con- 
clusion that second marriages, with 
a few very rare exceptions, are, and 
cannot be otherwise than, an anti- 
cipated hell. The punishment, he 

ds, is terrible, but it is just. In 
his views of second marriages, he 
quite agrees with Abd-el-Kader, who 
says :— 

‘ By Allah, I would not espouse a 
widow, were her eyes the eyes of a 
omy All her affection is for her 
te husband; all her thoughts are 
with the dead.’ 
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TENDER AND TRUE AND TRIED. 


ENDER and true, 
. You kept faith with me, 
| As I kept faith with you ;— 


| Though over us both 

Since we plighted troth 

Long years have rolled :— 
But our love could hold 


Through troubles and trials manifold, 
My darling tender and true! 


Tender and true, 
In your eyes I gazed, 
| And my heart was safe, I knew! 
} Your trusting smile 
Was pure of guile, 
! And I read in sooth 
On your brow’s fair youth 
The earnest of loyal trust and truth, 
My darling tender and true! 


Tender and true, 
: All my own at last! 
My blessing for all life through— 
: In death as life 
i My one loved wife— 
© Mine—mine at last, 

All troubles past— 

And the future all happiness, deep and vast, 

My darling tender and true! 


VOL. VIII,—NO, XLVI. 
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THE STORY I HEARD IN THE SMOKING-ROOM. 


= were staying a large party at 

Thornton Court, at the begin- 
ning of the pheasant-shooting sea- 
son, when I heard an account of 
an optical delusion, which is of such 
a novel character that I can hardly 
suppose it will not be interesting to 
many people. The ladies had gone, 
or at least were supposed to have 
gone, to bed; for I have often, on 
my way back from the smoking- 
room, at an hour when all but a few 
confirmed lovers of the weed are 
believed to be asleep in a country 
house, heard through the doors, 
which communicate between some 
of the young ladies’ rooms and the 
corridor, sounds of voices and of 
laughter, which I hardly can ima- 
gine proceeded from os occu- 
pants, and which have led me to 


believe that the vague stories we 
hear of little chats by members 
of the fairer sex over their bedroom 
fires are not altogether unfounded. 
At any rate every one had left the 
drawing-room ; one by one,{smokers 


in every variety and every colour of 
smoking-jacket and of dressing- 
gown, had dropped into the before- 
mentioned sanctuary of tobacco, 
where, under sporting pictures and 
one or two foxes’ brushes, and shut 
off from the rest of the house by 
double baize doors, we formed a 
party of about half a dozen, round 
the cheerful fire which the chilly 
days of early October rendered quite 
acceptable. After all the members 
of the social community were 
supplied with cigars and large 
glasses, which contained various 
compounds of effervescing waters, 
and had settled into their chairs, we 
chatted over the pheasants, the 
prospects of hunting, the merits of 
some well-known race-horses, and 
such other subjects as form the 
staple of conversation on similar 
occasions; somehow or other the 
conversation turned upon ghosts 
and spiritualism. All discussed the 
subject except the usually conversa- 
tional Colonel Houghton, who si- 
lently pulled away at a large cigar 
and gazed stedfastly into the fire. 
‘Come, Houghton,’ at last said 


Randon, our host, ‘what is your 
opinion on the subject ?” 

‘I certainly have not the least 
belief in ghosts, but a most curious 
case once occ to myself for 
which I have never been able to 
account,’ was the reply. 

* Oh, let us hear it, by all means,’ 
cried several, charmed with the idea 
of getting Houghton, who was 
rather sceptical in most matters, to 
tell a ghost story. 

* Lhave never told it, but I think 
that now I can do so, as, by giving 
others than the real names of the 
men I fancied I saw after their 
deaths, no one now will be able to 
tell who they were, was the reply. 

Several new cigars were lighted, 
some glasses were replenished, and 
we disposed ourselves to listen, when 
Colonel Houghton, looking very 
grave, and with an expression I 
have never before seen on his face, 
began his tale. 

‘I must tell you that my ad- 
venture occurred in a country, 
which I think is the last place on 
earth where one would have ex- 

to encounter anything 
mysterious or unnatural; for it was 
in China, the country of ideal dul- 
ness and practicality, that I witnessed 
the phenomenon I have hitherto been 
unable to account for satisfactorily. 
In order to understand the whole 
case I must begin at a much earlier 
period of my life than that at which 
the circumstance I am about to 
relate occurred. 

‘When I was about sixteen years 
old, and at school at Eton, 1 was 
seized with a most ardent desire to 
enter the army, and in frequent 
letters implored my father to let me 
leave Eton and go to a private 
tutor’s, where I might undergo a 
special preparation for the military 
profession. My father for a long 
time opposed the idea, as he wished 
me to go to the bar; and as I was 
not an over-diligent boy, imagined 
that in the army I should not do 
anything except smoke, and run 
into debt. At last my importunities 
led him to consent to a compromise, 
and I was removed from Eton, but 
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not to a military tutor’s; I was sent 
to a clergyman in the west of Eng- 
land, who received a very limited 
number of pupils, and who was to 
teach me thoroughly such subjects 
as would fit me for the army, in 
case I remained s to my 
wishes, or which otherwise might 
be useful in a civil career. When 
I arrived at Dr. Warnborough’s 
I found there only two pupils, one 
named Charles Granger, and another 
who left soon after I joined: Gran- 
ger and I in a short time became 
warm friends; we rode together, 
boated together, had no secrets from 
each other, and for eighteen months 
were almost inseparable. Dr. Warn- 
borough and his wife were a most 
kind, goodhearted couple, and made 
us most comfortable in every way, an 
attention, I am afraid, we did not 
always entirely reciprocate, for we 
were both rather wild and foolish, al- 
though I must do Charles the justice 
to.say that in all scrapes I was the 
leader and cause. One incident 
which amused us much at the time I 
may mention en passant, The village. 
in which Dr. Warnborough’s rectory 
was situated abounded with cats, 
against which we two boys declared 
a war of extermination. Many fell 
before our air-guns (bought surrep- 
titiously at an ironmonger’s in the 
neighbouring town) before the 
bright idea struck me of making a 
rug of their skins; but the idea, when 
it did come up in my not over well 
stocked brain, was regarded, both by 
myself and Charles, as quite equal 
to Watt’s conception of the steam 
engine, or, what interested us more, 
the invention of air-guns. Naturally 
my idea was soon acted upon: the 
next cat that we killed was skinned 
with our pocket-knives, the body 
buried, and all seemed well, when a 
new difficulty arose. How were the 
skins to be dried? It would not be 
safe to place them in any of the out- 
houses, for the doctor might find 
them, and would lecture us on what 
would appear to him cruelty, al- 
though to us it seemed only in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of youthful 
nature that we should killcats. My 
invention again came to the front: the 
dining-room table was turned upside 
down and the skin nailed on its under 
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surface: the table being restored to 
its proper position, and the cover 
put on, no trace of the currier’s 
establishment below was visible. 
But vision is not our only sense: 
next day at breakfast Mrs. Warn- 
borough began to think that some 
of the drains were outof order; but 
as desiccation had only just set in, 
her idea was pooh-poohed by the 
doctor, and we boys too strong 
stomachs to feel any inconvenience 
from a smell of which we so well 
knew the cause. By dinner-time, 
however, there was no doubt on the 
subject, and the good lady felt, I 
think, almost a little triumph even on 
such a subject, when the doctor was 
obliged to confess she had been in the 
right in the morning. Every search 
was made to discover the cause of the 
evil, which increased hourly; the 
drains were examined but all without 
avail, the room with the table 
(which no one thought of examining) 
standing in its centre was uninha- 
bitable: and at last I felt I must tell 
the doctor; so I went to him, 
received a mild reproof, and the 
nuisance was repressed.’ 

At the first mention of the table 
with the catskin stretched below it, 
several of the audience expected 
some account of table-rapping, or of 
the supposed spiritualism, for the 
demonstrations of which this very 
useful article of domestic furniture 
used a few years ago to be the 
favourite instrument: Webb of the 
Artillery, who knew that catskin 
generated electricity, was prepared 
to account for any phenomenon by 
the electric agency of the catskin 
below the table; but as the termina- 
tion of this part of the story opened 
no chance to him for broaching this 
theory, it was only in a confidential 
moment next morning he discovered 
to me what had been passing in his 
mind 


Colonel Houghton, after a few 
moments’ pause, recommenced: 
‘For about eighteen months Gran- 
ger and I lived most happily in 
Dr. Warnborough’s house; but at 
the end of that time the poor doc- 
tor caught a cold in returning at a 
late hour from a visit to a dying 

ishioner, which settled in his 
jungs, and from the effects of which 
Za 
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he died within a few weeks. Both 
Granger and myself were deeply 
affected by the loss; we had both 
loved sincerely the worthy, estimable 
man whose only fault (if he had 
one at all) had been too much kind- 
ness tous. As this loss left Mrs. 
Warnborough totally unprovided 
for, the curate, who received the 
late doctor’s living, being an un- 
married man, generously gave Mrs. 
Warnborough the free use of the 
rectory, and engaged himself to read 
with us, so that Mrs. Warnborough 
might still receive what our parents 
paid for our board and lodging to 
help to eke out her own little in- 
come. About three months after 
Dr. Warnborough’s death, a match 
at football took place in the village 
between our parish and a neigh- 
bouring one. Charles and I were 
players on our side and worked 
hard at a rather uphill game all the 
afternoon. In the evening we left 
the drawing-room and retired to the 
dining-room, which after dinner was 
devoted to our use for the prepara- 
tion of our lessons. This evening 
the severe exercise of the afternoon 
told on us so much, that Charles, 
after a vain attempt on a piece of 
French composition, threw himself 
on the sofa and in a few minutes 
was fast asleep. A quarter of an 
hour more of Euclid made me follow 
his example in the arm-chair by the 
fire. The room was well lighted 
with four candles and a tolerably 
bright fire. Charles’s sofa was at 
the end of the room furthest from 
the door, and I was sitting in the 
arm-chair, which had its back to- 
wards the door. After being asleep 
about an hour, and a little before 
ten o’clock, as I afterwards found 
by.my watch, I was aroused by a 
sudden cry from Charles. On 
awaking, I distinctly saw Dr. Warn- 
borough, dressed in his morning- 
gown, walk across the room from 
the end nearest Charles to the door, 
where he disappeared either through 
the door or by opening it and clos- 
ing it after him; in my surprise I 
could not see which. A few mo- 
ments sufficed to completely awake 
me, and I rushed out of the door to 
try to perceive something more of 
the extraordinary vision; but all 
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was still and undisturbed in every 
part of the house. Charles and I 
discussed the matter very seriously. 
He informed me that he had awoke 
and seen the doctor standing look- 
ing at him, the sight caused him to 
call out and thus awake me. We 
neither of us believed in ghosts, but 
were much depressed and puzzled 
by this strange appearance, which 
we resolved to confide to no one in 
case it might reach Mrs. Warn- 
borough’s ears and give her pain. 
Often and often we talked to each 
other, however, on the subject, and 
ultimately made a compact that if it 
were possible, whichever of us died 
first should appear to the other 
after death. In a few months after 
this I was removed from Mr. Warn- 
borough’s, and at the same time 
Granger went abroad to look after 
his father’s business in Austria. 
For six or seven years I was quar- 
tered with my regiment in several 
parts of the United Kingdom; I 
occasionally saw Granger when we 
both happened to come to London 
together, which was not often; but 
in the excitement of early military 
life, I thought no more of optical 
delusions, and almost forgot my com- 
pact with Granger and the vision of 
Dr. Warnborough, I was after- 
wards sent to India, where I still re- 
ceived occasional letters from Gran- 
ger; but different tastes and pur- 
suits rendered our correspondence 
unfrequent and uncertain. When 
the expedition to Pekin was deter- 
mined on in 1860, the cavalry regi- 
ment to which I was attached was 
ordered to China, and we arrived 
without incident at Talien bay, 
where the English army was disem- 
barked in order to wait for the 
French previous to a common 
descent on China at the mouth of 
the Peiho. The shores of Talien 
Bay did not afford facilities for en- 
camping the whole army together 
on account of the small space be- 
tween the beach and a high rocky 
range of mountains which ran along 
the bay at a distance of about half a 
mile from the sea in some places, 
but which ran close down to the 
water in others. The cavalry were 
encamped at an open part of the 
shore where there was room for 
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their camp between the hills and 
high-water mark. Another por- 
tion of the army occupied a similar 
encampment about six miles further 
up the bay. On account of the 
rocks running down to the sea be- 
tween the two camps, there was no 
road or means of communication 
along the shore: the only way to 
go from one camp to the other was 
to pass through a gap in the hills 
behind our camp, where we always 
had a picket, ride about five miles 
across @ plain, and re-enter the hills 
by another gap behind the infantry 
camp, where pickets were also regu- 
larly established. I had many 
friends in the neighbouring camp, 
and used often to ride over there, 
not unfrequently staying to dine, 
and riding back at night. These ex- 
peditions were not, I believe, known 
to the superior authorities, who 
would probably have stopped my 
evening rides beyond the sentries, 
as it was not certain whether the 
country was infested with Tartars, 
who might have carried off any 
stragglers; but trusting to a re- 


volver and my Arab horse, I had- 


individually no fear of being taken 


even if attacked. One night I had 
been over to the infantry, and had 
stayed till about eleven o'clock, when 
I started to ride home. There was a 
tolerably bright moon shining, and 
I trotted quickly through the bills, 
past the infantry picket, and into 
the plain, where I drew my horse 
into a walk and smoked a cheroot 
while he walked quietly along on 
the smooth turf. About half way 
across the plain I was aroused from 
a deep reverie in which a certain 
lady in England, who is now my 
wife, took a prominent place, by 
my usually quiet horse manifesting 
an inclination to bolt. I attributed 
his restiveness to a desire to get 
home, but was astonished, after I 
had quieted him, to find he burst 
into a cold sweat and trembled 
violently. Fearing he was ill, I 
was about to dismount, when a 
noise behind me struck upon my 
ear. 1 looked round and saw a 
human figure walking behind me 
at a distance of about a hundred 
yards. My impression was that I 
was about to be attacked at last by 
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some Tartars, so I got my revolver 
out and urged my horse with diffi- 
culty into a trot. In a few minutes 
I again looked behind, expecting to 
have left my pursuer far in the dis- 
tance, but, to my great surprise, he 
had walked faster than my horse 
could trot and had gained upon me. 
I was more astonished still when, as 
he continued to gain on me, I per- 
ceived he was dressed in ordinary 
English evening costume, especially 
as I did not think a dress of that 
kind could have been found in the 
whole army, for we always all wore 
uniform adapted to the climate, and 
had little enough baggage allowed 
us without carrying any super- 
fluities. My follower still continued 
to gain on me, and I was so much 
astonished, that I continued to gaze 
on him as, coming neafer and 
nearer, he became more distinctly 
visible. When he was within a few 
yards, I saw that the front of his 
shirt was entirely covered with 
something red, which looked to me 
as if a bottle of port had been 
spilled over it. Nearer and nearer 
he came; slowly and steadily the 
moon, high up in the sky, but 
directly on the way I was going, 
came from behind a slight cloud, 
just as he reached my girths. She 
shone full on a very pale face, which 
was turned up to mine, on a mouth 
from which blood was slowly issu- 
ing, and on a pair of eyes which, 
although now they appeared fierce 
and staring, I well knew. It was 
Charles Granger. Still he walked 
steadily but quickly; he passed my 
horse’s shoulder, then his head. 
The poor brute shook as if he were 
going to fall. I was so surprised 
that I could not speak, nor did I 
remember that I held a pistol in 
my right hand. When the spectre 
(for so I then thought it) had passed 
on, I could distinctly see it in front 
of me walking away from me, but 
straight along the path I was pur- 
suing. Then I recovered my pre- 
sence of mind and called after him; 
in vain I implored, imprecated, and 
threatened to fireif he did not stop; 
but on he went, steadily, though 
quickly, without appearing to hear 
me. 1 then urged my horse (who 
had recovered from his fright) into 
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a canter and pursued, but could not 
yain on my extraordinary fellow-tra- 
veller; the faster I cantered and 
even galloped the faster he went; 
but he never ran, his movement was 
always a long steady stride. After 
a pursuit of about ten minutes, I 
saw the sentry of the outpost at 
the pass of the hills leading to our 
camp standing directly in the path 
the figure was pursuing; loudly I 
called to him to let no one past. 
I saw the sentry bring his musket 
to the charge when the apparition 
was within thirty yards or so of 
him, heard his cry, “ Turn out the 
guard.” The men who were loiter- 
ing near fell in almost instan- 
taneously and quite closed the pass 
in the rocks when the figure ap- 
peared to fade away. I hastened 
forward, Asked the sentry, 

*“Did you see a man walking in 
front of me?” 

* No, sir ;” was the answer; “no 
one has been past here to-night 
since we mounted.” 

‘“ Why did you turn out the 

?” said I. 

*“ Because I saw you galloping 
and calling out, sir, and I thought 
you were being chased by China- 
men.” 

‘The sergeant and other soldiers 
fully confirmed the sentry’s asser- 
tion that no person had passed 
their post; and as I did not wish 
to be thought absurd, I simply said 
I supposed I had been mistaken, 
and rode into camp without seeing 
anything more of the figure of 
Granger.’ 

‘Did you drink much wine at 
dinner, Houghton?’ here inquired 
Randon. 

‘No; upon my honour, all I 
drank that day was one glass of 
rum-and-water, and that early fin 
the afternoon. I never did drink 
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much of anything in the East for 
the sake of health; and that I was 
perfectly sober at the time of the 
occurrence all my brother officers 
could testify.’ 

‘Did you ever see i again? 
asked some one, almost acknow- 
ledging, by the form of his interro- 
= that the story had told on 

m 


‘I soon got over the effect of this 
delusion, which I believe it must 
have been, although I cannot ac- 
count for it,’ resumed Houghton, 
‘but I received another shock when 
we were well on the road into Pekin, 
about two months afterwards, and 
the English mail arrived. I was 
away for a day or two from my own 
regiment when the letters came, 
and did not receive my own; but in 
the papers which came tothe regi- 
ment I was quartered with, I read 
that Charles Granger had died on 
the very day I had thought I had 
seen him at Talien Bay. A day 
or two afterwards, my own letters 
came tome. One was in Mrs. Warn- 
borough’s handwriting. She was 
writing, she told me, to give me the 
particulars of the death of poor 
Charles, my old fellow-pupil, who 
had been cut off so suddenly, which 
she had heard from his relations. 
He had been dining at a public 
dinner at Vienna, when suddenly 
he fell forward ‘senseless, having 
broken a blood-vessel. The blood 
poured in torrents over his shirt, 
and he had bled to death, without 
speaking a word, before medical aid 
could arrive. She then gave the 
hour and day of his death. Allowing 
for the difference of time which 
exists between Northern China and 
Vienna, Charles Granger had died 
in Vienna, almost to a minute, at 
the very time I fancied I saw him 
on the plain of Chinese Tartary.’ 





FROM ‘MY DARLING DOWN BY THE SEA,’ 
(See * London Society’ for September, p. 253). 


HERE the cool breeze greets the silver 
Of the softly curving sand, 

And the fresh breeze lifts my tresses, 
Musing sad and lone I stand. 
He my darling in the city— 
In its feverish throb and roar— 
Would that he were by me standing 
Hand-in-hand upon the shore. 


Brave blue sky, bend thou above him, 
Fresh and fair as now o’er me ! 

Blow, fresh breeze, and bring unto him 
Tidings from the whispering sea! 

Tell him that his darling keepeth 
Night and day his memory dear ; 
Breathes his name amid the sunshine— 
Breathes it in the moonlight clear. 


Thrice a day the seaside village 
Wakens with a start to life, 

When the great trains from the city 
Break the calm and hush to strife. 
Anxiously I scan the faces, 

For I may, belovéd mine, 

Clasp a hand perchance, this evening, 
That this morn was clasped in thine. 


Mighty are the links that bind us 
Firm and true as iron bands— 

Far across the leagues of distance, 
You and I, love, have clasped hands. 
Sunlight in the dusky office, 

Kiss my darling’s careworn face. 
Steal, cool breeze, across his features — 
Woo him for a moment’s space! 


Tell him that the seaside beauty 
Makes my heart grow faint and sad; 
Till he comes to share it with me 
Nothing here can make me glad! 
Tell him I am watching, waiting, 
Sick at heart, as sick can be. 
Waiting, watching, for the morning 
That shall bring him unto me. 
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A SCENE ON BOULOGNE PIER. 
(IuiusTrateD By L. C. HENLEY.) 


* Life is a jest, and all things show it. 
| I thought so once, but now I know it” 
Gay's Epitaph. 
HE rea was calm, the breeze was mild, 
On all mankind the summer smiled ; 

As many people gathered near 
To hear the minstrel of the pier. 
A youth he was of noble mien, 
Who scarce had twenty winters seen ; 
His brow bore trace of anxious care— 
Seemed as a canker eating there. 
How many of that motley throng, 
Who listened to his doleful song, 
Thought on themselves, and thanked their God 
That they’d escaped misfortune’s rod ? 
How many, heedless, tried to play 
In worthless talk the hours away ; 
Whilst budding youth in wanton fun, 
Gambolled and frolicked in the sun ? 
There played the child of tender years, 
Buoyant with joy, unknown to fears ; 
Heaving its sorrows in a sigh, 
Beneath a loving mother’s eye. 
And there the youth, who laughed away 
Iil-boding fears from every day ; 
Whilst flippant coxcombs turned and sneered, 
At one who oft like them had jeered. F 


Beware! and boast not, oh ye proud! 

The Tyrian robe is but a shroud ; 

The purple velvet of to-day 

Is but a rag, enwrapping clay. 

Yonder, with heart as cold as stone, 

A stern old Abbé sits alone; 

Long dead to love’s wide-spreading leaven, 
He thinks of nought but self and heaven— 
Condemns the thoughtless acts of youth, 
Thinks of himself, and then, forsooth, 
Sends up to heaven a vaunting prayer— 
Thinking ’twill gain admission there— 
Thinking that he, in youth ne’er made 
Errors, whose traces never fade : 

That his—not Fortune’s—cunning hand 
Guided the wheel, and dealt the sand; 
That he in virtue’s paths e’er kept, 
Measuring each stride before he stept. 
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A Scene on Boulogne Pier. 


These are the thoughts thou movest, poor boy, 
Which known, would thy last hopes destroy ; 
Though thou in soul may’st once have been 

As stout as any in this scene; 

Till all thy cunning faithless proved, 

When Fate and Fortune ’gainst thee moved ; 
And when thy fellows on thee frowned, 

Left thee despairing, sorrow-bound : 


Yet there is one amidst the throng, 
Who pitying, hearkens to thy song; 
One, who with th’ unchanging time, 
Fast is descending from his prime: 
See him, who seated seems to gaze 
On thy pale brow with deep amaze, 
Pities thy fate, forgives thy faults ; 
Slow to condemn, he kindly halts, 
Lest, with a vice not quite unknown, 
He marks thy faults, and spares his own ; 
Tender in thought, in spirit kind, 

A noble man of simple mind. 


Ay, tenderer hearts by far are there! 
Hearts which are born to soothe, and share 
Man’s ev'ry woe and ev’ry care: 
The blushing cheek, the leving eye, 
The kindly look, the half-breathed sigh; 
The ever-ready hand to aid, 
The wearied—low by sickness laid ; 
In these thou’st sympathizing friends, 
Now when thy soul ‘neath sorrow bends. 

* ~ 


* > 


Youth, vainly may’st thou pity seek, 

For misspent days which pale thy cheek ; 
To buoy with hope thy few short years, 
Allay thy grief, assuage thy tears ; 

From other, than, whom each may find, 
The loving Lorp of all mankind. 


ie 
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AMONG THE HOP GARDENS. 


T was the fag-end of the season ; 
pretty girls were growing scarcer 
day by day in the Row; there was 
no one to criticise, no one to dance 
with, very few worth talking about, 
and gossip was dying a natural 
death, when it suddenly received a 
fillip that stirred it into temporary 


revival. 

‘Well, old fellow, what do you 
say to my proposal, made half an 
hour ago, I verily believe?’ said 
Brandon Murray, pitching the end 
of his cigar as far out of the window 
as possible. 

* Longer, I should say,’ answered 
Jack Lees, rousing himself from the 
depths of a rocking-chair, ‘for I’ve 
totally forgotten what it was.’ 

‘ Been asleep, and never heard it,’ 
said Brandon, disgusted. 

‘If I’ve been asleep, may I always 
dream such dreams. Brand, I went 
up to the railway to-day to see 
some of my people safely off for 
Dover, and my filial tenderness was 
rewarded (virtue is not often re- 
warded in this wicked world, you 
know) by a last sight of the Les- 
singham, who was off by the same 
train to a place somewhere down in 
Kent—her own, by-the-by—and do 
you know, somehow that farewell 
bow and smile has haunted me 
queerly ever since? Who knows if 
among the pleasant orchardsand hop- 
gardens of Kent, a man might——’ 

‘Might what? said Bertie Ri- 
chardson, entering. 

* Do what none of you have done, 
win the prettiest girl and neatest 
fortune of the season, answered 
Jack lazily. ‘Here, in London, 
there are too many to enter for the 
cup—and I always avoid crowds— 
but in the country——’ 

* You'll be rather late of starting,’ 
interrupted Bertie, ‘for I can tell 
you a piece of news that ought to 
make a stir, if there was any one to 
stir: Miss Lessingham’s engaged.’ 

‘Who's the lucky man?’ called 
out Brandon. 

*You’d never guess, so I won’t 
put your wits to the trial—Charley 
Carlyon.’ 

* What! so Charley was really hit, 
then? Well, I never knew what 
to think about it, but I wish the 


old fellow joy, with all my heart ; and 
since Lessingham was certain 
to marry some day, I’m glad it’s to 
be Charley Carlyon.’ 

So spoke Brandon Murray, heart- 
ily, and Jack Lees echoed the words, 
though in a different tone, and with 
something that drew Bertie Richard- 
son’s keen eye upon him. 

* But who would have thought 
it? Murray went on. ‘For though 
Charley’s the best fellow going, and 
all that, he’s not the style of thing 
that would have taken a girl like 
the Lessingham, I should have 
thought.’ 

‘ As if you ever thought, Brand,’ 
said Bertie, with a good-natured 
sneer. (Bertie managed somehow 
to combine the two not infre- 
quently.) ‘Charley may not be a 
swell, like Jack here, but he’s a 
gentleman; and if he has not your 
acres, he has a fine old name. He's 
not showy, but he’s sound ; and Miss 
Lessingham has shown “herself a 
girl of sense, which, in spite of her 
beauty, and her heiress-ship, I al- 
ways thought she was.’ 

*She’s a very charming young 
woman, which she would not be 
with the drawback you mention, 
notwithstanding her beauty and her 
acres,’ remarked Jack, coolly. ‘ And 
she has never shown less of the 
quality, to my thinking, than in her 
election of Charley to the position of 
“favourite.” It’s excessively charm- 
ing of her, but not, excuse me, wise. 
The two are about as fit to run in 
harness as a Newfoundland dog and 
a thoroughbred three-year-old.’ 

Bertie made no answer. He loved 
Charley Carlyon, and admired Maude 
Lessingham. He had rejoiced very 
heartily when his friend announced 
his engagement with the prize of the 
season; but he knew Jack Lees, for 
the shrewd observer, he very seldom 
condescended to betray himself, and 
he went to sleep that night with a 
vague uneasiness on the subject of 
his dear old college friend and his 
new prospects, to be more than 
dissipated a few days after by a 
letter from Charley Carlyon, dated 
from the pleasant old manor-house 
in Kent, which Miss Lessingham 
inherited together with other acres 
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and houses, in more counties than 
one. Without being at all diffusive 
on the subject of his happiness, 
being very much the reverse in- 
deed, Charley contrived to make it 
quite plain to the man who loved, 
and understood him; so, with a 
feeling of relief and satisfaction, 
Bertie folded up the letter and for- 
got all about Jack Lees; while that 
sagacious member of swelldom was 
quietly awaiting the event he had 
foreseen, and in the course of a very 
few weeks, triumphing too, in the 
correctness of his own anticipations. 

It was quite true that Maude 
Lessingham, the flattered belle of a 
London season, the spoilt darling of 
a whole host of relatives and de- 
pendents, and the uncontrolled mis- 
tress of a large fortune, had fallen 
in love with and chosen plain 
Charley Carlyon from among a 
crowd of apparently more eligible 
suitors, thereby showing some of 
the sense and discrimination Bertie 
Richardson had gifted her with ; it 
was no less true, that, having 
secured her prize, and being a very 
woman after all, she was guilty of 


the charming womanly weakness of 
wanting to show her power as well 
as feel it; and very soon, to the first 
sweet surrender of her thoughts and 
ways to the liege lord of them all, 
there succeeded a phase quite new 
to Charley and as utterly perplexing 


and inexplicable. Straightforward, 
perfect of temper, generous, and 
affectionate, dearly loving his beau- 
tiful mistress, though slow of un- 
derstanding her, tolerant for a while 
of her caprices, and then justly in- 
dignant at them, Charley was the 
very last man in the world with 
whom it was safe to play Maude 
Lessingham’s very womanly game. 
With a lover of a different calibre, 
there might have been the plea- 
santly-exciting pastime of a threat- 
ened, a bursting, or the clearing up 
of a storm every day almost; but 
Charley was slow to anger, still 
slower to put anger into words, 
which with him“ were not trifies to 
be pooh-poohed away and forgotten 
in the kiss of reconciliation, but the 
deliberate expression of a man’s de- 
liberate feeling, and purposes. 

So the end came very speedily : 
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80 speedily as even to astonish Jack 
Lees himself, and make him smile 
covertly under the shadow of his 
fair pendant moustache ; and people 
had hardly{done talking of the 
Lessingham’s engagement, before 
they had also to exclaim, and won- 
der, and be ill-natured, on the ter- 
mination of it. 

Charley Carlyon was said to have 
gone off to Circassia, or Albania, or 
some equally favourite and out-of- 
the-way place of resort for gentle- 
men crossed in love, with his friend 
Bertie Richardson; while Miss Les- 
singham left Fairholm on a round 
of visits; laughed, rode, walked, 
and boated with Jack Lees for a 
week, refused him with superb dis- 
dain at the end of it, and suddenly 
left the house where they were 
both staying, without condescend- 
ing to afford any one a clue, to her 
future movements. 


The low evening sunlight is slant- 
ing across the long aileys of a 
Kentish hop-garden, dressing the 
near vines in sudden golden splen- 
dour, and heightening magically the 
dim blue beauty of the far-away, 
converging aisles. A picturesque 
cottage, such as one often sees in 
Kent, showing white wooden walls, 
painted with transverse bars of 
black, where it shows anything but 
a mass of flowering creepers, now 
in autumn wildness and luxuriance, 
looks straight upon this hop-garden, 
and a figure sitting lowly upon the 
wooden doorstep, with listless white 
hands thrust among the ripples of 
her hair, is looking, too, down the 
tangled aisles, with a sad wistful- 
ness in her, brown eyes, wonder- 
ing ‘whether the much praised 
vineyards of France and Spain are 
as beautiful as these of the English 
hop? whether there are vineyards 
in Albania or Circassia? whether 
the sun is going down to-night in 
those far-away skies, all beautiful, 
serene, and solemn as he is here 
now? whether Charley Carlyon is 
looking at it, as she is—and think- 
ing——’ and then she clasps her 
hands hard together among her 
golden hair, and hot, bitter, re- 
morseful tears, that do not fall, swell 
painfully into the wistful eyes. 
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She rises presently, and leaning 
against the doorway, looks into the 
neat room behind her, where an 
elderly woman with a quiet motherly 
face, a comfortable roundness of 
proportion, her whole aspect breath- 
ing of content and cheerfulness, is 
busy setting forth a tea-table, all 
her soul in the arrangement of the 
bread and butter, the flare-cakes, 
and the fresh fruit. 

Maude Lessingham watches her 
with a kind of wonder and envy. 

* Are cooks like ladies ? she could 
have asked with poor Elly Gilmour. 
‘ Are women in Nurse Moore’s rank 
of life like women in} mine?, do 
they fall in love? are they ever as 
happy as I was for a few days, as 
miserable as I am now? do they 
soon tire of life, and long for it all 
to be over, so that they may be at 
rest? or is it altogether different in 
that station of life, and love not so 
important a thing as the week’s wash, 
or cooking the daily dinner?’ 

For, in Miss Lessingham’s week’s 
experience of a rustic life in the 
pretty cottage of her old nurse, 
these last things appear certainly 
to be of overpowering and para- 
mount importance. 

She tried very hard to live 
down the utter grief and remorse 
that overtook her as soon as the 
rupture of her engagement with 
Charley was a fact accomplished, in 
every species of excitement and 
amusement that chance laid ready 
to her hand ; but the wound was too 
deep to be thus concealed, or scarred 
over, and in a sudden longing to be 
as miserable and moping as she 
liked, without the necessity of dis- 
guise or concealment, the spoiled 
heiress fled to her old nurse, with- 
out so much as a maid, or scarce a 
change of dress, and announced her 
intention of staying with her, till 
she was tired of and turned her out ; 
or till the wind changed, and re- 
lieved her of the megrims that made 
her so moping and stupid; or till 
she got sick of a rustic life, which 
at present seemed to her the most 
charming thing in the world. 

‘For,oh, nurse dear!’ she said, 
stretching her two hands up above 
the head she was resting in the old 
lady’s lap, when the teacups had 
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been duly washed up and disposed 
in the corner cupboard after tea, ‘ to 
think of a life where there is no- 
thing to be miserable about, but 
getting up the wash and cooking 
the dinner!’ 

‘Quite enough too, for some 
people, my dear; but things mostly 
are, as folks take’them.’ 

Too listless to pick out the homely 
truth from this observation, Miss 
Lessingham went on following out 
her own thoughts. 

‘ Nurse, were you ever in love?’ 

Where is the woman, of whatever 
age or condition, who would hear 
this question quite unmoved? A 
half-bashful, half-sad smile dimpled 
the comely matron face very pret- 
tily. 

‘ Well, Miss Lessingham, I sup- 
pose I must own not to have been 
wiser, nor worse off, than my neigh- 
bours. Most all folks will tell you 
that falling in love’s foolishness, and 
I can’t but pity either the woman 
who hasn’t known anything of that 
kind of foolishness——’ 

‘Oh, nurse, nurse! the pain out- 
weighs the pleasure, ten times told !’ 

‘ Maybe, my dear; and yet I hold 
to my words.’ 

‘Tell me how it was, with you, 
nurse ?” 

‘There’s not much to tell, Miss 
Maude, and nothing very uncom- 
mon. I’m afraid he—Tom, I mean, 
that was his name, my dear—I'm 
afraid he never was very steady from 
the first, and my poor mother was 
always against him, and I had a 
great many warnings of him from 
many people. But I-was very fond 
of him, and I couldn’t bring myself 
to believe bad of him: I thought I 
knew him so much better than any 
one else could; and I think to this 
day that nobody knew how much 
good there was in Tom but myself. 
But he did not behave well by me, 
Miss Maude. Just at the time we 
should have been married, and I was 
getting my, things together, he wrote 
me a letter to say that he hardly 
knew how, but he had been talked 
into marrying a girl he had been 
acquainted with before me, but didn’t 
care about nalf so much, and begging 
me to forgive and forget him.’ 

‘A very easy matter, I should 
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. Why, he did not deserve a 
second thought,’ said Maude hastily, 
answering to the surface of things, 
as we do so constantly. 

‘ Very likely, my dear; and yet— 
well, Miss Lessingham, your old 
nurse may say as much to you—if 
you know anything about what we 
aro talking of, you will understand 
that I could not exactly forget Tom, 
because he told me to do so, and 
because he deserved that I should.’ 

‘Poor dear ‘nurse! And so, you 
were very miserable and unhappy ” 

‘IT should have been much worse, 
my dear, if I had had more time 
to sit down and fret over it, I often 
think. But my poor mother was fail- 
ing then with her last illness,and had 
nobody to look to but me. I had 
given all my savings to Tom at dif- 
ferent times, and so I had to work 
early and late to keep her; and we 
had a sad trouble just about that 
time with my brother Jem; and so 
between it all I hadn’t much time 
to think over my own trouble: I 
had to hide it away; but I didn’t 
get over it all at once. Sometimes 
I think, if I had been a lady like 
you, Miss Lessingham, with nothing 
to do—and yet that’s wrong too; 
ladies have as much to do as us 
poorer folk;} it mayn’t be the same 
kind of work, but it’s work; God 
meant none of his creatures to be 
idle, and take my word for it, my 
dear, work’s one of the truest bless- 
ings of life. Now, Miss Maude, you 
must let me get up, and cook the 
bit of supper.’ 


‘Nurse, I’m come to you for the 
hop-picking, as I promised,’ said 
Maude Lessingham, flying into the 
pretty white cottage, and overwhelm- 
ing Nurse Moore by the suddenness 
of her appearance and the heartiness 
of her embrace. ‘I’m going to have 
a whole week of it, and I’ve brought 
a complete rig-out of cotton gowns, 
and sun-bonnets, and thick shoes, 
and leather gloves. I’ve worked so 
hard in my vocation of a lady, that 
Tm worn to skin and bones. Don’t 
I look as if I wanted a tonic?’ 

* You look a hundred times better 
than when you were here last year, 
my dear. Then I was real sorry to 
see you so sad and moping like.’ 
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‘Yes, I’m better, I hope,’ said 
Maude, gravely. ‘Nurse, there’s 
nothing like work: I’ve tried it, and 
you were right; but now I have 
come to have my play at hop-pick- 
ing. I told you I would.’ 

And certainly Miss Lessingham 
worked very hard at her play, get- 
ting up bravely at six in the morn- 
ing (she was in bed and sleeping 
at nine at night), and rivalling the 
most experienced hands in the 
cleanness and expedition of her 
picking. What more delicious than 
that early morning walk across 
dewy fields and shady copses where 
the ferns were turning to gold, than 
that pleasant pic-nic of a dinner, 
with the fragrant vines heaped all 
round, and the pungent scent of 
the hops, that never fails to give an 
appetite for the rudest fare, making 
aromatic all the air? Then the 
romp with the little children who 
surround the maternal groups of 
pickers, and who, too young to be 
made of use, fall asleep in the bas- 
kets, on the cut vines, anywhere 
and everywhere, when they are tired 
of play and have eaten all that is to 
be had. There are few prettier 
sights than a Kentish hop-garden 
during the picking, and the only 
wonder is, as Maude thought, that 
so many English men and women 
are familiar with the spectacle of 
a French or German vintage, and 
so few know anything about the 
equally picturesque one of an Eng- 
lish hop-picking. 

A visitor to the hop-garden was 
an occurrence of quite rarity enough 
to excite some little commotion 
among the pickers, but it must be 
owned that custom permits an ad- 
vantage to be taken of a stranger, 
that may tend perhaps to make them 
few. The exactions made upon the 
purse of the unwary, under the 
technical expression of ‘ paying your 
footing,’ are being, indeed, steadily 
discouraged by many hop-growers 
at the present time, but it is im- 
possible to put down at once and 
entirely a custom immemorially 
established. The penalty of not ac- 
ceding to demands is seldom, if ever, 
carried into force now indeed; but 
it used to consist in a sudden and 
skilful push of the contumacious 
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visitor, whereby he, or even she, 
was precipitated in a sitting position 
into one of the high baskets into 
which the hops are picked, and thus 
with feet elevated rather above one’s 
head and ludicrously incompetent 
to help oneself, the unlucky victim 
was at the mercy of unfriendly 
hands, and generally was only set 
free, after a severe shaking and 
bumping in the encasing basket. 
‘My! Miss Maude’ (she was gene- 
rally only known as ‘ Miss Maude,’ 
a young lady staying for her health 
with Mrs. Moore) said one of the 
group of pickers one afternoon, 
‘ there’s Miss Kitty a bringing a 
strange lady and gentleman into the 
garden. What fun if you was to 
take a branch of hops, and make 
him pay his footing!’ 
*Do, do! Miss Mande, just for 
the fun!’ resounded on all sides. 
And just for the fun Maude 
caught up a branch of hops, and 
tripped away to where, among the 
yet standing vines, heaps of baskets, 
and litter of many kinds, she saw 
indistinctly the figures of two ladies 
and a gentleman. The latter turned 
carelessly towards her when she 
was within a few yards, and then 
she saw, brown and bearded and 
altered, yet the same—ah! ever and 
always the same—Charley Carlyon 
himself! If she had not been so 
very near, undoubtedly she would 
have turned and run away; if she 
had been less well trained in con- 
cealing and controlling inconvenient 
emotion she would have burst out 
crying: as it was, she went steadily 
on, after an instant’s pause, dropped 
down at Charley’s feet, and brushed 
the hops over his boots. And the 
ridiculous aspect of the thing smote 
her so keenly at the instant, that 
she laughed outright, as she did it. 
Charley took out his purse as 
she stood up; but without waiting, 
Maude was rushing off, when, lo! 
a hand caught her back—she was 
enclosed in Charley’s arms, and the 
next instant his kiss was on her face. 
Straightway her disguise, the 
place, the occasion, everything was 
forgotten, and only feeling that she 
was in those dear arms again, 
Maude clung to him momentarily 
with a passionate impulse, whisper- 





ing, ‘Oh! Charley, Charley! you 
have forgiven me then ?’ 

*Eh! God bless my soul! what 
is this?’ was the utterly astounding 
and astounded exclamation of Char- 
ley. ‘Miss Lessingham!—Maude!’ 

But for that ‘Maude,’ but for 
Charley’s face losing its astonish- 
ment in a glow of eagerness and 
hope, the poor thing felt as if she 
must have died of shame and dismay. 

‘I forgot you could not know me 
—of course,’ she said faintly. 

‘I should have known you if I 
could have seen you; but how was 
a man to see what was at the back 
of this half yard of calico? stam- 
mered Charley, pointing to the sun- 
bonnet—‘ and then besides——’ 

But it would be too bad to chron- 
icle poor Charley’s awkward at- 
tempts to excuse himself for not 
having seen what he ought to have 
seen. Had he been only a little less 
blind, however, that kiss would cer- 
tainly never have been given; and 
thus all the happy consequences 
which the reader must imagine, 
could never have resulted from it. 

I forbear also to comment on the 
astonishment of the two ladies who 
witnessed this little scene, as well 
as to detail the explanation which 
was made to them of the identity of 
Miss Lessingham, and the old 
‘ friendship,’ Charley called it grave- 
ly, with a covert squeeze of a little 
hand in a stained leather glove, that 
he managed to get hold of at the 
moment, which had subsisted be- 
tween himself and her. 

‘And you were not up to the pri- 
vilege you conferred on the gentle- 
man whose shoes you wipec, then, 
Miss Lessingham?’ asked Kitty 
Hunter, laughing. 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Maude, blush- 
ing sweetly under Charley’s eyes. 

‘It is falling into disuse, like 
many other old customs,’ said Miss 
Hunter; ‘but I thought it only 
kind to inform Mr. Carlyon of his 
rights as we came along.’ 

‘And I shall make a point of 
keeping up so pleasing a custom 
whenever I have the chance,’ re- 
marked Charley, ‘and that solely 
out of gratitude for the hope it has 
given me,to-day,’ he added to Maude 
sotto voce, J. BR. M. 
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WITTY WOMEN AND PRETTY WOMEN OF THE TIME 
OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


F the brilliant author from whom 
these descriptions of the ‘ witty 
and pretty women ’ of his day these 
notes are taken, it has been truly 
said, that ‘ his epistolary talents have 
shown our lan to be capable 
of all the charms of the French of 
Madame de Sevigné ;’ and it is from 
the portraits that he has handed 
down to us, that we have selected 
those of the beauties and wits of the 
courts of the two first Georges, for 
the contemplation of our readers. 
‘Mr. Walpole is spirits of harts- 
horn,’ said Lady Townshend, when 
some one compared him with the 
melancholy Gray, who was once his 
friend, but with whom he afterwards 
quarrelled. It is, indeed, to his 
‘ perpetual youthfulness of disposi- 
tion,” and volatile buoyancy of 
spirits, that we are indebted for the 
halo of interest which shines around 
his characters (especially his female 
ones) to this day. 
Their charms and accomplish- 


ments, either in public life, or in 
the sweeter,calmer hours of domestic 
retirement, are set and sealed for 
ever in the golden framework of 


this patrician author’s pen. ‘ No- 
thing that transpired in the great 
world,’ says his biographer, ‘ escaped 
his knowledge, nor the trenchant 
sallies of his wit, rendered the more 
cutting by his unrivalled talent as 
a raconteur, 

What a magazine writer he would 
have been in these days! and how 
eagerly the numbers of the favoured 
periodical would have been bought 
up, containing Horace Walpole’s last 
article. 

For the amusement of his two 
fair friends, ‘the lovely Berrys, as 
he was wont to call them, he wrote 
his ‘ reminiscences’ of the courts of 
the two first Georges; and from 
these and from his letters we shall 
borrow largely in our description 
of the female celebrities of that era 
—reminding our readers that in 
doing so we do not profess more 
than to offer them a peep into his 
raree show; and that we do not 


hesitate, upon this understanding, to 
adopt the views, idiosyncracies, and 
prejudices (of which he had not a 
_g of the veteran showman him- 
self. 

To those not in the possession of 
the originals from the master hand, 
a few fair copies of the vanished 
forms and faces of the noble and 
beautiful women, who, in his glowing 
pages, make a dazzling and irresis- 
tible group, may prove not un- 
acceptable. 

Would there were such chroniclers 
now to set the seal of immortality 
on the wits and beauties of the reign 
of Queen Victoria! Were such the 
case, it would not be necessary to re- 
suscitate these fair shades of a by- 
gone day: it is not the material that 
is lacking, but the ‘touch of a 
vanished hand,’ to give an adequate 
and living picture of the lovely 
matrons and maidens with which 
England is still as rich as in the era 
which the ‘ gay, gouty, old bachelor’ 
has brought back as to-day to our 
mind’s eyes. 

Without professing to observe 
any sort of order with regard to the 
arrangement of our portraits, prece- 
dence must be given to royalty, as 
a matter of course; and first in 
consideration of her regal claim, the 
‘Garter King at Arms’ proclaims 
‘Caroline Queen of England,’ and 
consort of his Majesty George IT. 

As we pay the homage due to this 
fair and queenly lady, we have a 
good opportunity afforded us for 
observing the suavity of demeanour, 
and genial condescension to all 
around her, which she so well knew 
how to assume, and which became 
her so admirably. Her beauty, 
which had been great at the time of 
her marriage, had fallen a victim to 
the fatal ravages of the terrible dis- 
temper, which was then so little 
understood and so unscientifically 
treated, that itis a matter for wonder 
that any survived to bear upon 
their countenances for life the dis- 
figuring sign and seal, with which 
‘small-pox’ marked the victims 
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who had escaped her clutches 
alive. 

The beaming eyes of the queen, 
indeed, were aS expressive as ever, 
and could kindle with interest, melt 
in sympathy, or burn with indigna- 
tion, and affronted majesty, from 
under the royal brow. Another 
great beauty which the queen could 
boast was the marvellous symmetry 
of her ‘small, plump, and graceful 
hands,’ a charm by no means to be 
despised, and one far less common 
than that of a pretty face or a 
bright, rosy complexion. Her per- 
sonal attributes, indeed, were so far 
from contemptible that the — 
himself, although a tyrannical an 
unfaithful husband, frequently de- 
clared in public that he had never 
yet seen a woman whose charms 
equalled those of the queen; and 
when he described his own idea of 
beauty, he always literally described 
that of his own wife. Upon more 
than one occasion, indeed, he sub- 
jected the ‘good Howard’ herself 
to exquisite mortification on the 
queen’s account; for coming into 
the room as that lady was manipu- 


lating the royal head (a menial 
occupation to which the wife had 


the power of submitting the 
mistress), he snatched off the hand- 
kerchief which concealed the fair 
and beautifully modelled throat of 
the former, saying angrily to Mrs. 
Howard, as he did so,‘ Because you 
have an ugly neck yourself, you 
hide the queen’s. 

The beaming eyes of royalty, of 
which favourable mention has been 
made, must have kindled with latent 
triumph at the rough speech directed 
at the fair hairdresser, the queen’s 
most powerful rival; who on her 
part we can imagine to have con- 
tinued her task with little goodwill, 
under the angry surveillance of the 
‘ gruff gentleman,’ her royal but un- 
courteous adorer. 

But majesty also has its moments 
of self-imposed humiliation; and at 
such times we hear of the queen 
herself rising meekly and offering to 
retire, when the king and his prime 
minister, Sir Robert Walpole, for 
whom she had a great personal 
regard, consulted upon business of 
the state—‘ matters which,’ says 
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Horace Walpole, ‘she and 
father had previously settled wd 
tween them.’ She was fond of 
laying out and improving her 
ee at Richmond; and she 

managed (being a clever woman) to 
hoodwink the king into believing 
that the expenses of these improve- 
ments were defrayed out of her 
privy purse, while she was, in fact, 
supplied with the necessary funds 
by the aid and connivance of the 
first minister of state. 

She understood perfectly the art 
of managing a coarse and ——_ 
husband, by an assumed ap 
of the most profound su niiaton 
and respect. She died, indeed, a 
martyr to this principle of implicit 
and unquestioning obedience to the 
arbitrary rule of her exacting spouse ; 
for rather than oppose any wish or 
command of his, she underwent 
hours of fierce torture, and kept 
secret within her own breast the 
progress of the malady which was 
soon to terminate in death. 

When suffering from the gout in 
her leg, she did not hesitate to 
plunge the limb so affected into cold 
water, that she might be enabled to 
attend the king in his morning 
walk. 

Oh, what hours of agony was she 
doomed to spend in the garden at 
Richmond, which had once been her 
proudest delight! 

Large and lame, and suffering from 

intolerable anguish, with the faithful 
service of a dog rather than with 
the loving affection of a wife, she 
attended her gruff lord in his dail 
walks, until the hand of deat 
interfered, and put an end to her 
sufferings. 
One of these walks proved fatal 
to the overtaxed strength of the 
queen. She died—died recommend- 
ing the king to his minister instead 
of the minister to his king. Truth 
was stronger than sycophancy in 
the hour of death, and the master 
said to the servant on a subsequent 
occasion, ‘ You know that she recom- 
mended me to you.’ 

Second only to royalty in rank, 
and second to none in the imperious 
haughtiness of her language and 
bearing, see ‘Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough,’ sweep upon the stage. 
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‘Old Marlborough,’ she was in 
Horace Walpole’s time; but he 
loving her little as he did, yet 
lingers a little over the description 
~ — charms, which had once made 

ee —— oa captain 
highest pitch 
sr power to which a subject can 
attain. ‘One of her princi 
une her 


charms,’ he tells us, ‘ 
fair hair.’ 


This, we confess Pan Us, savours 
somewhat of an anomaly in nature’s 
handiwork. Surely tresses black as 
the raven’s wing, and eyes flashing 
like stars from the inky caverns of 
night, should have crowned the 
majestic beauty of Sarah of Marl- 
borough. These fair, showering 

Iden locks were themselves 

oomed to be sacrificed to the 
eee | temper of their mistress ; 

one day at her toilette, in anger 
to her husband she cut off all these 
commanding tresses, and flung 
them at his Gace: This curious out- 
burst of conjugal malice was 
in later years by a cele- 
rated beauty, whose husband, like 
the ee duke, took a pride in his 
wife’s magnificent hair. She cut it 
off in anger, on purpose to vex him, 
and was stung to the heart, at his 
death, to find the fading relics of 
that beauty, which with women is 
power, carefully cherished in his 
most private and sacred depository. 

The temper of this celebrated 
duchess was that of an unmiti- 
gated vixen— passionate, violent, 
and malicious. She feared her 
es and trampled her inferiors 

her children under her feet. 
With her eldest daughter (who 
succeeded her, by Act of Parliament, 
as es of ay enn she 
Wwasatopen war. Wi youngest, 
the Duchess of Montague, she 
— no better. 
bt ne said the duke her 
with less knowledge, it 
jee me of human nature than 
— art of war, ‘that you two 
They mem you are so much alike.’ 
~ as 
fire, eac 
ment to the vindictive temper of 
the other. 


Two characteristic anecdotes of 
the proud duchess we will give in 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XLVI. 
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Horace Walpole’s own words, before 
she does what she never did in her 
lifetime, namely, yield her place to 
another, and that other her most 
formidable rival on the great stage 
of London society. 

One of old Marlborough’s capital 
mortifications, he tells us, sprang 
from her grand-daughter. The 
most beautiful of her four charming 
daughters, Lady Sunderland, left 
two sons, the second Duke of Marl- 
borough, and John Spencer, who 
became his heir; and Anne Lady 
Bateman, and Lady Diana Seema 
who became Duchess of Bedford. 
The duke and his brother, to 
humour their grandmother, were in 
opposition; though the eldest she 
never loved. He had good sense, 
infinite generosity, and no more 
economy than was to be expected 
of a young man of warm passions, 
and such vast expectations. He 
was modest and diffident, but could 
not digest total dependence upon a 
capricious and avaricious grand- 
mother. His sister, Lady Bateman, 
had the intriguing spirit of her 


‘father and grandfather, Earls of 


Sunderland. She was connected 
with Henry Fox, the first Lord 
Holland, and both had great 
influence over the Duke of Marl- 
borough. What an object it would 
be to Fox to convert to the court so 
great a subject as the duke! Nor 
was it much less important to his 
sister to give him a wife, who, with 
no reasons for expectation of such 
shining fortunes, should owe the 
obligation to her. Lady Bateman 
struck the first stroke, and uaded 
her brother to marry a handsome 
young lady, who unluckily was the 
daughter of Lord Trevor, who had 
been a bitter enemy of his grand- 
father, the victorious duke. The 
grand-dam’s rage exceeded ll 
bounds. Having a portrait of Lady 
Bateman she blackened her face, 
and wrote on it, ‘ Now her outside is 
as black as her inside.’ 
If some such illustrative remarks 
= ~ ed to the photographic 
es of some of the ‘dear 
friend? as have chanced to offend 
us, since the com ‘ibeentiodame. 
of likenesses lace, the inspec- 
tion of one of the ‘fat books’ 
XY 
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lying on every drawing-room table 
might be attended with more 
amusement, and insight into human 
nature, than otherwise attend it. 
* My bosom friend of the year 1862, 
now a relentless and implacable 
enemy, decidedly flattered in this 
portrait.’ ‘The elderly aunt, from 
whom I had expectations, who died 
last year intestate, kept as a speci- 
men of the genus Gorgon, and asa 
token of the illusory nature of human 
hopes.’ Such explanatory notes 
appended to each miniature full 
length, would add greatly to the 
interest of one of the bulky volumes, 
containing the portraits of the 
‘Uncle Johns’ and the ‘ Aunt 
Tabithas, the ‘sister Emilys’ and 
the ‘cousin Toms,’ which now 
present nothing more to the most 
glowing imagination than a de- 
pressing consciousness of boredom, 
and the fact that through the in- 
teresting family represented, runs 
the likeness, produced by the same 
stare and simper, pleasingly varied 
by a stare without a simper, or a 
simper without a stare. Old Marl- 
borough’s ‘ photographic album,’ 
illustrated by notes from her own 
spirited pen, would have formed a 
valuable addition to the memoirs, 
which Horace Walpole scoffingly 
describes as ‘nothing but remnants 
of old women’s frippery.’ This is 
the last we hear of her from his 
graphic pen, excepting a few lines 
announcing her death, which took 
place soon after. ‘Old Marlborough 
is dying,—but who can tell! last 
year she had lain ill a great while 
without speaking; her physicians 
said, “She must be blistered or she 
will die.” She called out, “1 won't 
be blistered and I won’t die.” ’ 

She had been an enemy of his 
father’s, Sir Robert Walpole’s, which 
Horace never forgave. One of her 
celebrated letters concluded with 
the sentence, ‘ But as to the public, 
I do believe never was any man so 
great a villain as Sir Robert.’ 

Next in the succession of courtly 
celebrities comes Catherine, Duchess 
Dowager of Buckingham, who was 
a natural daughter of James IT. 
She was remarkable principally 
for her overweening pride, and 
for her affectation of regal privi- 
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and prestige. Of her Horace 
alpole relates: ‘The Duchess of 
Buckingham, who is more mad with 
ride than any mercer’s wife in 
lam, came last night to the 
Opera, en princesse literally in robes, 
red velvet, and ermine.’ It was she 
who made the famous reply to 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
upon the latter’s refusing to lend 
the funeral far which had conveyed 
the great duke to the grave. ‘Tell 
her,’ replied Catherine of Bucking- 
ham, transported with rage, ‘that 
my upholsterer tells me I can have 
a better one for twenty pounds.’ Of 
her own death-bed, Mr. Walpole 
gives this curious u°count. 

‘ Princess Bucking ham is dead or 
dying: she has sent fur Mr. Anstis, 
and settled the ceremonial of her 
burial. On Saturday she was so ill, 
that she feared dying, before all the 
pomp: she said, ‘‘ Why won’t they 
send the canopy for me to see? let 
them send it though all the tassels 
are not finished.” But yesterday was 
the greatest stroke of all: she made 
her ladies vow to her, that if she 
should lie senseless, they would not 
sit down in the room before she was 
dead.’ 

From this proud woman, we turn 
to one who occupied a position in 
the court, about the queen’s person, 
but who was also publicly recognised 
as the favourite mistress of the 
king. Henrietta Hobart was the 
daughter of Sir Henry, and the 
sister of Sir John Hobart, Knight of 
the Bath, afterwards by her interest 
made a baron, and since created 
Earl of Buckinghamshire. She 
married early, Mr. Howard, a brother 
of the Earl of Suffolk, and prepared 
with him to face the bitter brunt of 


poverty, in a position of life which 
was far superior to the circumstances 


which must support it. They saw 
before them but one chance for 
promotion, and that was in attaching 
themselves to the court at Hanover, 
where the future sovereign of Eng- 
land awaited the demise of the 
reigning queen (Anne). As a way 
of ekeing out the ‘ ways and means’ 
of their small ménage, as great a 
oe to fashionable young mar- 
i couples then as now, we 
an amusing anecdote of her cutting 
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off her beautifal abundant tresses 
(commanding a high price from the 
peruke makers in those days of 
tiowing flaxen wigs) to furnish forth 
a banquet for her husband’s guests. 
Wigs were sold in that time for 
twenty and thirty guineas a piece; 
and as each fair tress fell into the 
trembling balances, we might sup- 
pose it to have been in every sense 
of the words ‘worth its weight in 
gold.’ Did such articles command 
an equal sum now, coiffures a la 
crop would shortly become fashion- 
able amongst the poorer aristo- 
cracy; for with an upholsterer and 
milliner pressing for payment, 
how many a fair maiden and frisky 
matron would not feel inclined, 
like Absalom, to poll her head, and 
turn literally as well as poetically, 
each ‘ shining tress to gold.’ There 
is no market, we fear, now for these 
lovely appendages, such as that 
which turned the fair Howard into 
a merchant in hair; but it must 
have been a struggle with her 
between vanity and ambition before 
with shaven crown she could 
look on and smile, as the hungry 
German court fell upon the pro- 
ceeds of her wifely sacrifice, and 
devoured them at one fell swoop. 
They grew again, however, and with 
it the favour of the court: and on 
the accession of his father to the 
throne of England, the electoral 
prince (afterwards George II.) 
caused Mrs. Howard to be ap- 
pointed woman of the bedchamber 
to the young Princess of Wales. 
Her a ts speedily became 
the rendezvous of all that was 
brilliant and distinguished in the 
society of the court. Amongst the 
men were Lord Chesterfield, then 
Lord Stanhope, and cultivating, we 
presume, the code of manners and 
morals which he afterwards recom- 
mended to the hopeless cub his 
son; Lord Scarborough, Lord 
Hervey, and General (at that time 
only Colonel) Lord Churchill : 
amongst the women we find the 
names which fame has made so 
familiar to our ears, those of Lepell, 
and Bellenden, and Hervey, and 
hers and Selwyn, and Howard, 
—a — group from which death, 
the rude destroyer, cannot snatch the 


fragrance while they live in the 
of their brilliant biographer. 

‘0 these apartments came frequently 
the electoral prince, not attracted 
at that time by the mild beauties of 
their fair mistress, but by the lovely, 
lively, laughing Mary Bellenden, 
described by every one of her con- 
temporaries as the most perfect 
creature they ever knew. The fat, 
hlegmatic heart of her royal adorer 
t strange music within the 
rincely breast, when the sound of 
er footsteps fell upon his ear, Gay, 
almost to ctourderie, the fair maid of 
honour was by no means equally 
smitten, neither was she likely to be 
won by his coarse, heavy gallantry, 
and his attentions, more persistent 
than acceptable. One of his amuse- 
ments consisted in counting and re- 
counting his money, a proceeding 
which greatly irritated the nervous 
system of the saucy Bellenden; 
‘Sir!’ she cried out to him one day, 
*I cannot bear it: if you count your 
money any more I will go out of 
the room.’ The chink of his gold 


was as disagreeable to her as his 


unwelcome presence, and the heart 
of the giddy Bellenden was safe from 
the spells ofeither. That wasalready 
in the proud possession of Colonel 
Campbell, one of the grooms of the 
bedchamber, and who afterwards 
succeeded to the title of Argyll at 
the death of Duke Archibald. She 
had promised her would-be royal 
lover never to marry without his 
privity; and having broken her 
word in this particular, the generous 
prince neither forgot nor forgave ; 
and he never missed an ——— 
of whispering some repi 

in her ear, when, as Mrs. Campbell, 
she appeared at the drawing-rooms 
held by the Princess of Wales. 

Mrs. Howard succeeded to her 
friend in the post of favourite ; and 
she had neither the wish nor the 
spirit to repel the attentions of her 
royal admirer, as Miss Bellenden 
had done before her. Horace 
Walpole tells us that she preferred 
the ‘solid advantages,’ to the osten- 
tatious éclat of her position; and 
we have seen her exposed to defeat 
and humiliation by an outburst of 
uxoriousness on the part of the 
fickle lord of her affections himself. 

Y¥2 
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The queen had the real power, the 
mistress but shadow 
of om but of a meek —~ 
ent, the ‘ Howard’ 
pace ee the gilded pills offered 
for her occasional acceptance with- 
out a grimace. 
We can fancy her like the por- 
trait given of her in these words :— 

‘ Lady Suffolk was of a just height, 
well made, extremely fair, with the 
finest light-brown hair, was re- 
markably genteel, and always well 
ag with taste and ee. 

er was regular and agree- 
able, rather than beautiful, and 
those charms she retained with 
little diminution to her death at 
the age of seventy-nine.’ She left 
the court in 1735, and spent her 
summers at her residence of Marble 
Hill, Twickenham, where she be- 
came a neighbour and intimate friend 
of Horace Walpole’s, whom she en- 
tertained with ‘old court stories 


and anecdotes,’ of which, in his re- 

miniscences of the courts of George I. 

and George II. he made great use. 
She died at Marble Hill, on the 


24th of July, 1767, and her last 
words are thus described by him, 
in a letter to the Earl of Strafford : 
‘I am very sorry that I must s 
of a loss that will give you and 
Strafford concern; an essential _ 
to me, who am deprived of a most 
agreeable friend, with whom I passed 
here many hours. I need not say 
I mean poor Lady Suffolk. I was 
with her two hours on Saturday 
night, and indeed found her much 
changed, ~~~ I did not appre- 
hend her . I was going 
to say a complained—but you 
know she never did complain—of 
the gout and rheumatism all over 
her, particularly in her face. It 
was a cold night, and she sat below 
stairs when she should have been 
in bed: and I doubt this want of 
care was prejudicial. I sent next 
morning. She had had a bad night ; 
ine grew much better in the even- 
Lady Dalkeith came to her, 
~~ when she was gone, Lady 
Suffolk said to Lord Che , She 
would eat her supper in ‘bed- 
chamber. Rey Spe up with her, 
and thoug © appearances pro- 
mised a good night: but she was 
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scarce sat down in her — when 
she pressed her ‘hand to her side, 
and died in half an hour.’ She was 
extremely deaf, nw Pope alludes to 
this infirmity in the a he wrote 
upon her under the title of ‘ A cer- 
tain Lady at Court’ :— 
* I know a thing that’s most uncommon : 

(Envy, be silent and attend !) 

I know a reasonable woman, 

Handsome and witty yet a friend. 

Not warped by passion, awed by rumour ; 

Not grave through pride, or vain through 

folly— 
An oma mixture of good-humour 
And ible soft mel. 





“ Has she no faults then,” (Envy says) “sir ?” 
Yes, she has one, I must aver; i 
When all the world conspires to praise her, 
The woman's deaf, and does not hear.’ 

The lovely duchess, her wild 
Grace of Queensberry, is scarcely so 
often mentioned as we could wish 
in Mr. Walpole’s letters; but here 
and there his pen lights upon some 
trait of her, in its own pointed, 
vivid way, and places her before us 
in . few sketches, given in his best 


e. 

Catherine Hyde was the daughter 
of the Earl of Clarendon, and after- 
wards became the wife of Charles 
Douglas, Duke of Queensberry. She 
was celebrated for her beauty, and 
for the daring with which she de- 
fied the court party, by promoting 
subscriptions to the second part of 
the ‘ ’ Opera,’ when it had 
been prohibited from being acted. 
For this offence she was forbidden 
the court. Pope, Swift, and Prior 
have immortalized her in letters 
and in Verse ; the latter in the poem 
entitled ‘The Female Phaéton, 
which, as a description of a fast 
young lady of those days, is worthy 
of insertion here :— 

‘ Thus Kitty, beautiful and young, 
And wild as colt untamed, 
Bespoke the fair from which she sprung 
With little rage inflamed ; 
‘Inflamed with rage, at sad restraint 
Which wise mamma ordained ; 
And sorely vexed to play the saint, 
Whilst wit and beauty reigned. 
* Must Lady Jenny frisk about, 
And visit with her cousins; 
At balls must she make al! the rout, 
And bring home hearts by dozens ! 
* What has she better, pray, than I, 
What bidden charms to boast, 
That all mankind for her should die, 
While I am scarce a toast? 
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Unchained, my fortune try : 
I'll have my earl as well as she, 
Or know the reason why. 
‘I'll soon with Jenny’s pride quit score, 
Make all her lovers fall ; 
They'll grieve I was not loosed before : 
She, I was loosed at all. 
* Fondness prevailed, mamma gave way ; 
Kitty, at heart's desire, 
Obtained the chariot for a day, 
And set the world on fire.’ 


The lovely duchess does not ap- 
pear to have been in the good graces 
of Mr. — who records some 
of her wild pranks with a gusto 
which ill-nature not unfrequently 
gave to his pen. He thus describes 
a quarrel between her and the 
Duchess of Richmond, whose daugh- 
ter, Lady Caroline, had recently 
eloped (as the daughters of other 
great houses have done in our own 
day), leaving their ambitious mo- 
thers open to the taunts which were 
shies oo merrily by the lively 
Kitty, at the bosom of her sister 
duchess. ‘There is a very good 
quarrel on foot, he writes to 


Sir Horace Mann, ‘ between two 
duchesses. She of Queensberry sent 


to invite Lady Emily Lennox to a 
ball; her Grace of Richmond, who 
is wonderfully cautious since Lady 
Caroline's elopement, sent word, 
“* she could not determine.” The other 
sent again the same night; the 
same answer. The Queensberry then 
sent word that she had made up 
her company, and desired to be 
excused from having Lady Emily’s, 
but at the bottom of the card wrote, 
“too great a trust.” You know how 
mad she is, and how capable of such 
a stroke.’ The next we hear of 
her is regaining a footing at court, 
a point for which she had intri 

two years unsuccessfully, and which 
she achieved on the occasion of her 
son’s being obliged to the king for 
a regiment in the Dutch service. 
She would not let him go to kiss 
hands until they sent for her too. 
Then, again, we find her at Rich- 
mond, at a firework féte, amongst 
the ‘whole court of St. Germain’s 
and all the Fitzes upon earth,’ in 
‘ a forlorn trim, in white apron and 
hood,’ which it was her whim to 
assume on that occasion, making 
« the duke swallow all her undress.’ 
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* T’other ” Mr. Walpole 

on to Snore and gs 
this instance Montagu, Esq., 
to whom many of his most amusing 
and gossiping letters were ad- 
dressed, ‘she drove post to Lady 
Sophia Thomas, of Parson’s Green, 
and told her that she was come to 
tell her something of importance. 
“ Whatisit?” “ Why, take a couple 
of beefsteaks, clap them together as 
if they were for a dumpling, and 
eat them with pepper and salt; it’s 
the best thing you ever tasted; I 
could not help coming to tell you 
this ;” and away she drove back to 
town. Don’t a course of folly for 
forty years,’ he adds, with some 
justice, ‘make one very sick?’ 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
was one of the learned luminaries 
of Horace Walpole’s day, and comes 
decidedly under the head of the 
witty, if not of the pretty women of 
her time. The picture given of her 
at Florence, where she formed the 
centre of a literary coterie, and was 
herself a laughing-stock to the 
fashionable tritlers who outwardly 
courted her, is far from a pleasing 
one; and no fair savante perhaps 
ever aroused more bitterness of 
feeling amo the literary men 
of her day did Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu by the wanton 
shafts of her coarse and relentless 
tongue. One of her few admirers, 
Spence, indeed, said of her: ‘ She is 
one of the most shining characters 
in the world, but shines like a 
comet; she is all irregularity, and 
always wandering ; the most wise, 
most imprudent; Joveliest, most dis- 
agreeable ; best-natured, cruellest 
woman in the world; all things by 
turn and nothing long.’ 

Walpole’s picture of her is a less 
pleasing one, but he entertained a 
strong prejudice inst her, and 
writes as follows to Mr. H. 8. Con- 
way, from Florence, where he di- 
verted himself, in September, 1740, 
with operas, concerts, balls, and a 
continual round of pleasures, which 
he did not forget to describe, al- 
though he pronounces himself un- 
fitted to carry on a correspondence 
with anybody in England, owing to 
his being so utterly a stranger to 
everything. going on there, and to 
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the on dits and bon mots then cur- 
rent on the surface of London so- 
ciety. ‘Did I tell you, he says, 
‘that Lady,Mary Wortley is here ? 
She laughs at my Lady Walpole, 
scolds my Lady Pomfret, and is 
laughed at by the whole town. Her 
dress, her avarice, and her impu- 
dence must amaze any one that 
never heard her name. She wears 
a foul mob, that does not cover her 
greasy black locks, that hang loose, 
never combed or curled; an old 
mazarine blue wrapper, that gapes 
open and discovers a canvas petti- 
coat. Her face swelled violently 
on one side, and partly covered 
with white paint which, for cheap- 
ness, she has bought so coarse, that 
you would not use it to wash a 
chimney.’ Nota tempting picture 
of the bas bleu of the period, and a 
warning to those fair ones, ambi- 
tious of the bays of literature, not 
to despise the most powerful gift 
which nature ever bestows upon 
them, and while they cultivate the 
graces of the mind to bestow as 
well their best attention upon those 
of the person. 

Lady Mary, by birth a Pierre- 
point, was the eldest daughter of 
Evelyn, Earl of Kingston, by his 
wife the Lady Mary Feilding, daugh- 
ter of William, Earl of Denbigh, 
and she was born at Thoresby, in 
Nottinghamshire, in the year of our 
Lord 1690, so that she must have 
been fifty years old when Horace 
Walpole penned this satirical sketch 
in 1740. No traces left, according 
to him, of the great personal attrac- 
tions, which, in addition to unusual 
sprightliness of mind, distinguished 
her more youthful days. She was 
a voluminous and satirical writer, 
bat the coarseness of her style ren- 
ders her works unreadable in this 
more discriminating age; and the 
most notable incident in her life is 
her mysterious quarrel with Pope, 
the virus of whose crippled nature 
he turned upon one, whom in the 
days of their friendship he had thus 
flatteringly described :— 

* The playful smiles around the dimpled mouth, 
That happy air of majesty and truth, 
So would | draw; but, oh! ‘tis vain to try, 
My narrow genius does the power deny ; 
‘The equal lustre of her heavenly mind, 
Where every grace and every virtue’s joined : 
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Learning not vain, and wisdom not severe, 

With greatness easy, and with wit sincere ; 

With Just description show the soul divine, 

And the whole princess in my work should 
shine.’ 


Alas! for the constancy of poets 
and men, the adulation of these 
lines is swept away from the mind 
in the tornado of brutal sarcasm, in 
which Pope afterwards vilifies the 
name of his former mistress, in his 
‘Imitation of the First Satire of 
the Second Book of Horace.’ They 
were both of them good haters, and 
proficients in the art of abuse. But 
if Pope’s nature had not been as 
deformed as his person, he could 
not have thus defamed the woman 
who had once reigned paramount in 
his heart. 


How different an account does 
Mr. Walpole give of his fair French 
friend, Madame du Deffand, of whose 
sentiment for himself, however, he 
became eventually rather ashamed. 
She had been a celebrated leader of 
French society, but Walpole did. 
not become acquainted with her 
until she was far advanced in life, 
and was quite blind. His biographer, 
Lord Dover, says: ‘Her devotion 
for him — to have been very 
great, and is sometimes expressed 
in her letters with a warmth and a 
tenderness which Walpole, who 
was most sensitive of ridicule’ (what 
satirist is not so?), ‘thought so 
absurd, in a person of her years 
and infirmities, that he frequently 
reproves her very harshly for it; 
so much so, as to give him an 
appearance of a want of kindly 
feeling towards her, which his ge- 
neral conduct to her, and the re- 
grets he expressed on her death, do 
not warrant us in accusing him of.’ 

His description of her in Paris, 
in 1769, is amusing, and does not 
evince the sensitive shrinking from 
undue demonstration on the part of 
his elderly love, which, at other 
times, his vanity caused. ‘ My dear 
old woman is in better health than I 
left her, and her spirits so increased, 
that I tell her she will go mad 
with age. When they ask her how 
old she is, she answers, “’J’ai soix- 
ante et mille ans.” She and 1 went 
to the Boulevard last night after 
supper, and drove about there till 
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go 
puppet-show. Feeling 
in herself no difference between the 
iri twenty-three and seventy- 
thinks there is no impe- 
t to doing whatever one will, 
but the want of eyesight. If she 


doubt but that the wily old bachelor 
secretly congratulated himself. ‘She 
, sings them, remem- 


makes songs. 


has all that was amiable in the 
last, and all that is sensible in this, 
without the vanity of the former, or 
the pedant impertinence of the 
latter. I have heard her dispute 
with all sorts of people on all sorts 
of subjects, and never knew her in 
the wrong. She humbles the learned, 
sets right their disciples, and finds 
conversation for everybody. Affec- 


tionate as Madame de Sevigné, she. 


has none of her prejudices, but a 
more universal taste; and with the 
most delicate frame, her spirits 
hurry her through a life of fatigue, 
that would kill me if I was to con- 
tinue here. If we return by one in 
the morning, from suppers in the 
country, she proposes driving to the 
Boulevard or to the Loire St. Bride, 
because it is too early to go to bed. 
I had great difficulty last night to 
persuade her, though she was not 
well, not to sit up till between two 
and three for the comet; for which 
purpose she had appointed an as- 
tronomer to bring his telescopes to 
the President Henault’s, as she 
thought it would amuse me.’ 

To us individually, this picture 
of Horace Walpole’s ‘dear old 
woman’ is a ghastly one. This 
singing, gadding, disputing, driv- 
ing, star-gazing, blind old French 
woman, is to us the picture of an 
elderly enfunt terrible, whom we 
would rather meet with in descrip- 
tion than in real life. 

The antics of the kitten suit ill, it 
appears to us, with the infirmities 
of age; and had Madame du Deffand 
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been less infatuated upon 
Walpole himself, we can imagine 
that the most trenchant sallies of 
his bitter wit would have been 
directed at her senile ctourderies. We 
read of her four years later flying to 
his side the moment he arrived, 
and remaining with him while he 
made his toilette, remarking, with 
truly French modesty, that her 
want of sight made such a defiance 
of the usual conventional obser- 
vances Ee for her. He amus- 
ingly relates, on the occasion of this 
visit, the démélés he had to racco- 
mode, and the mémoires to present a- 
gainst Touton, Madame du Deffand’s 
favourite dog: ‘As I am the only 

m,’ he says, ‘ who dare correct 

im, I have already insisted on his 
being confined in the Bastille every 
day after fiveo’clock. T’other night 
he flew at Lady Barrymore's face, 
and I thought would have torn her 
eye out; but it ended in biting her 

. She was terrified; she fell. 
into tears. Madame du Deffand, 
who has too much parts not to see 
everything in its true light, perceiv- 
ing that she had not beaten Touton 
half enough, immediately told us a 
story of a lady, whose dog having 
bitten a piece out of a gentleman’s 
leg, the tender dame, in a great 
fright, cried out, “ Won't it make 
my dog sick?” ’ 

Five years after this visit of Mr. 
Walpole’s to Paris, on September 
27th, 1780, we find the chronicle 
of this frisky old lady’s demise: 
‘I have lost my dear old friend 
Madame du Deffand. She was in- 
deed near eighty-four, but retained 
all her faculties. Two days ago 
the letters from Paris forbade all 
hopes. So I reckon myself as dead 
to France, where I have kept up no 
other connexion.’ 

‘ Touton,’ the spoilt little favour- 
ite, was sent to Strawberry, a legacy 
to Mr. Walpole, whose promise 
Madame du Deffand had obtained to 
take care of the dog should it sur- 
vive its doatingly attached mistress. 
In answer to a letter from the 
former to the Rev. Mr. Cole, the 
worthy antiquary remarks: ‘1 con- 
gratulate the little Parisian dog 
that he has fallen into the hands of 
so humanea master. I have a little 


Horace 
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diminutive dog, Busy, full as 

a favourite, and never out of my 
lap: I have already, in case of an 
accident, insured it a refuge from 
starvation and ill usage. It is the 
least we can do for poor, harmless, 
shiftless, pampered animals that 
have amused us, and we have spoilt.’ 
Touton fully justified the character 
formerly given of him by his beha- 
viour upon his arrival at the Gothic 
villa of his new master. ‘ He began 
by exiling my beautiful little cat,’ 
he writes, ‘upon which, however, 
we shall not quite agree. He then 
flew at one of my dogs, who re- 
turned it by biting his foot till it 
bled, but was severely beaten for it. 
I immediately rang for t to 
dress his foot; but in the midst of 
my tribulation, could not keep my 
countenance, for she cried, “ Poor 
little thing, he does not understand 
my language!” I hope she will not 
recollect, too, that he is a Papist.’ 

We will conclude this paper with 
the sketch of another famous fo- 
reigner, the Countess of Albany, 
the wife of Charles Edward the Pre- 
tender, but more celebrated for the 
attachment which existed between 
her and Alfieri, to whom some 
allege that she was privately 
married. 

‘The Countess of Albany is not 
only in England, in London, but at 
this very moment, I believe, in the 
_ of St. James’s—not restored 

y as rapid a revolution as the 
French, but, as was observed last 
_—_ at ae at Lady Mount- 

gcumbe’s, by that topsy-turvy- 
hood that characterizes the present 
age. Within these two months, the 
Pope has been burnt at Paris; Ma- 
dame du Barry, mistress of Louis 

Quinze, has dined with the Lord 
Mayor of London, and the Pre- 
tender’s widow is presented to the 
Queen of Great Britain. Well! 
I have had an exact account of the 
interview of the two queens from 
one who stood close to them. The 
dowager was introduced as Prin- 


cess of Stolberg. She was well 
dressed and not at all embarrassed. 
The king talked to her a good deal ; 
but about her passage, the sea, and 
general — the queen in the 
same way, but less. Then she stood 
between the Dukes of Gloucester 
and Clarence, and had a good deal 
of conversation with the former, 
who perhaps may have met her in 
Italy. Not a word between her and 
the princesses, nor did I hear of the 

rince ; but he was there, and pro- 

bly spoke to her. The queen 
looked at her earnestly. To add to 
the singularity of the day, it is 
the queen’s birthday. Another odd 
enttienbe at the Opera at the Pan- 
theon, Madame D’Albany was car- 
ried into the queen’s box and sat 
there. It is not of a piece with her 
going to court that she seals with 
the royal arms.’ He thus describes 
her personal appearance, rather dis- 
appointing to those who have 


thought of her as the idol of one of 
Italy's most inspired poets, and 
illustrating the fact that intellect, 
as well as beauty, is a power even 
when bestowed upon the weaker 


sex. ‘I have seen Madame D’Al- 
bany, who has not a ray of royalty 
about her. She has good eyes and 
teeth, but I think can have had no 
more beauty than remains, except 
youth. She is civil and easy, but 
German and ordinary.’ 

‘ Enough of foreigners !’ the reader 
will exclaim; we would fain re- 
turn to the bright bevy of English 
maids and matrons, who cluster like 
blush and damask roses in the pages 
from which we borrow the glow. 
With the permission of the cour- 
teous editor of these pages, this 
gallery of the portraits of wits and 
beauties of a bygone day will be re- 
opened by the same showman on the 
first of the ensuing month, and the 
description resumed of the famous 
women who spring into life, re- 
created by the pencil, unrivalled in 
its powers of truthful and brilliant 
portraiture. 
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LA BELLE SAUVAGE. 


Y heart is left 2 Paris 
4¥A Chez la Vicomtesse : 
I was asked there par son mari 
To meet la haute noblesse : 
But all I saw or cared for was 
That charmante sauvayesse. 


*T was on last Mi-Caréme, 
(I'd missed the Carnaval,) 
And now, 0 joie supréme! 
I met her a ce bal: 
I’m in the London Scottish, and my kilt 


Ne va pas mal, 


Dressed de pure fantaisie, 
Hers was a grand succes ; 
She looked la Reine d’ Asie, 
With shoulders comme une fée, 
Too dazzling white to make one think 
Her trop decolletée, 


She wore her gorgeous panache 
Like a barbarous Minerve ; 
And many an ancient ganache 
As he looked regained sa verve ; 
Her haughty glance replying— 


* Le ciel m’en preserve.’ 


She swept around ce palais, 
Envy’s épouvantail ; 
Her suite three petits Malais 
Each with an éventail. 
She seemed a stately barque. I wished 
I held Ze gouvernail, 


My heart is still 2 Paris, 
Left there 2 son adresse: 
A rich old Jew ’s her mari, 
And she ’s the same déesse, 
But I shall never more behold 


Cette charmante sauvagesse. 
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THE WITNESS WHO CAUSED ‘ CONSIDERABLE AMUSEMENT’ IN COURT. 


N discoursing concerning wit- 
nesses in a recent number of this 
magazine, I broached the theory 
that the givers of evidence in the 
courts of justice were so far like 
true poets as that they are born, 


not made. Testis nascitur, non fit. 
The first person who steps into 
the box on the present occcasion is 
a remarkable example in point. He 
is ‘ the witness who causes consider- 
able amusement in court.’ Some 
persons may be disposed to find 
fault with the reporter for his 
uniform adherence to the use of the 
word ‘considerable’ Why not 
‘much,’ or ‘ great?’ No; the re- 
porter is right. Other persons might 
cause ‘much,’ or ‘ great,’ or ‘little’ 
amusement; but ‘considerable’ is 
the exact measure of this person’s 
power of exciting risibility combined 
with perplexity and wonder. He 
does not do itintentionally ; he does 
not know that he is doing it, and his 
fun is of a very dubious kind. 
Therefore the amazement which it 
causes is ‘considerable.’ Some laugh 


at him, others think him a fool ; and 
the counsel who is cross-examining 
him is probably a little out of 
temper. ‘This witness is not a com- 
plete success one way or another. 
He is neither a triumph to his own 
party, nor a defeat to the opposite 
side. All that he does in a definite 
way is to ‘ cause considerable amuse- 
ment in court.’ 

The odd, unique, and almost para- 
doxical thing about this witness is 
that he never causes amusement in 
any degree, considerable or other- 
wise, anywhere else. At home he 
is simply lumpy and stupid ; abroad 
in the world, he is a heavy impedi- 
ment in everybody’s way. He is a 
very unlikely flint indeed, and no 
one thinks of attempting to strike 
fire out of him. He is about as 
likely a medium for that purpose as 
a slice of Dutch cheese. It is only 
when you pen him in a witness-box, 
and strike him stupid with your 
legal eye, in presence of judge and 
jury, that you can make him yield 
anything that is at all calculated to 
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afford either amusement or instruc- 
tion. 


He produces his considerable 
amusement (not with any design on 
his part, however) by means well 
known to the two end men in a band 
of nigger ? 

Counsel screwing his glass in his 
eye, and putting on his most search- 
ing expression, says: 

‘Now, sir; on your oath, did you 
not know that the deceased had 
made a will?’ The witness hesitates 
and looks idiotic. 

* Answer me, sir,’ roars the coun- 
sel, ‘and remember you are on your 
oath. Did you not know that the 
deceased had made a will?’ 

The witness answers at last, 
‘Well, sir; I was;’ which ‘ causes 
considerable amusement in court,’ 
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and greatly provokes the examining 
counsel 


‘ Now, sir, since I have been able 
to screw so much out of you, perhaps 
you will answer me this question : 
“ What did the deceased die of ?”’ 

The witness does not appear to 
understand. 

‘ What did the deceased die of ” 
the counsel repeats. 

‘ He died of a Tuesday, sir, says 
the witness with the utmost gravity. 
And of course the audience go into 
convulsions and the crier has to 
restore order in court. 

This witness is never of the 
slightest service in elucidating a 
case, and counsel are generally glad 
to get rid of him, except when the 
proceedings are getting flat, and 
want enlivening. Some, counsel 


THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN DESCRIBED IN THE CHARGE SHEET AS A ‘ MEDICAL STUDENT,” Who ParID 
THE FINE, AND IMMEDIATELY LEFT THK COURT WITH HIS FRIENDS, 


like a butt of this kind to shoot the 
arrows of their wit at; just as 
wanton street-boys like to tease and 
make sport of an idiot. 

The next witness who steps into 
the box is a charge sheet in himself, 
SO expressive is he in every feature, 
and in his whole style, of a tipsy row 
in the Haymarket, with beating of 
the police, and attempts to rescue 
from y. It is quite unneces- 
sary for the active and intelligent 


officer to enter into details. We 
see the case ata glance. Mr. Slap- 
bang has been making free. He 
has visited a music hall or two, where 
he has joined in the chorus; he has 
danced at a casino; he has partaken 
of devilled kidneys at a night supper- 
room; and visiting all these places 
in a jovial and reckless humour, 
he has disregarded that wholesome 
convivial maxim which says that 
you should never mix your liquors. 
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Mr. Slapbang Aas mixed his liquors, 
the consequence being a disposition 
to beat his stick against lamp-posts, 
to wake the midnight echoes with 
‘ lul-li-e-ty,” and to show his inde- 
pendence by resisting the authority 
of the police, and perhaps offering 
them that most unpardonable of all 
insults, known to the force— 
‘ yoilence.’ 

When Mr. Slapbang appears in 
the dock he makes a great effort, 
conscious of the presence of his 
Friends, to keep his ‘ pecker’ up. The 
gloss and glory of his attire have 
been somewhat dimmed by a night’s 
durance in the cells; but what he 
has lost in this respect he endea- 
vours to make up for by a jaunty 
devil-may-care manner. He says 
he was ‘fresh, or ‘sprung, and 
‘didn’t know what he was doing,’ 
with quite a grand air, as if it were 
a high privilege of his order to get 
drunk and resist the police. His 
manner almost implies that it is 
quite a condescension on his part to 
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come there and allow the magistrate 
to have anything to say in the 
matter. There is not such a very 
great difference between the conduct 
of this gentlemanly offender and 
that of the hardened criminal who 
throws his shoe at the judge, or 
declares, when sentence is 
nounced, that he ‘could do 
little lot on his head.’ Mr. Sla 
bang throws insolent glances at 
bench, and when he is fined, instantly 
brings out a handful of money with 
an air that says plainly—‘ Fine 
away; make it double if you like: 
it’s nothing to me.” When Mr. 
Slapbang ‘leaves the court with 
his friends,’ he is the centre of a sort 
of triumphal procession : you would 
not think that he had been subju- 
gated to the authority of the law, 
but rather that he had triumphed 
over it. His ‘friends’ are very like 
himself. In most cases they are the 
companions of his revelry, who have 
been more fortunate than Mr. Sla 
bang in eluding the clutches of 





THE WITNESS WHO SWEARS THAT BLACK IS WHITE! 


police. When Mr. Sla apbang leaves 


the court with his friends, he usually 
— direct to the first public- 
—, where the company sarcasti- 
yo Bas to the jolly good health 


The witness who insists that black 
is white is one of those self-conceited 
persons, who, when they once say a 
thing, stick to it at all hazards. 
He no intention of dis- 
honest, or of saying that which is 
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contradic , and who will not allow 
any authority to overweigh his own. 
I have heard him in the pride of his 
knowledge—for he pretends to know 
ing—and in the fulness of 
his conceit, make 
‘ between you and I’ is correct, and 
refuse to be convinced of his error, 
even when the decision has been 
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pe against him by a referee of 
is own choosing. 

‘ Sir’ he said, rising and address- 
ing the chairman one evening when 
@ new comer in the parlour ventured 
to disagree with his view of a 
certain matter—‘ Sir, I have used 
this room now for five-and-twenty 
years. Is that so, sir?’ 

The chairman admitted that it 
bo so—with much respect for the 

‘ And in all that time, have you 
ever heard me contradicted be- 
fore ?” 

* No,’ says the chairman, ‘ never.’ 


THE ASTONISHED AND INDIGNANT WITNESS. 


‘ Very well, then,’ says our friend. 
And with that sits down, satisfied 
that the bare mention of the fact 
will be sufficient to deter any one 
from a repetition of the offence 
which has just roused his indig- 
nation. 


This witness always enters the 
box with the fond idea that he will 
ve ‘too much’ for the counsel, 
bat in the end it generally ha <- 
or 

ggg 

to have a fall; but, unlike pride, it 


indignation at the 


doubts which counsel throw upon 


his accuracy and veracity is a 
variety of the same He is 
also conceited, but he , at the 
same time, an inordinate idea of his 
own importance. He is a man who 
studies appearances, and ‘makes 
up’ for the character which he de- 
lights to enact through life. He loves 
to be grumpy and testy, and in his 
own sphere he is a sort of Scotch 
thistle who allows no one to meddle 
with him with impunity. Naturall 
when an audacious hand, gloved with 
the protection of the law, rudely 
seizes hold of him, and blunts the 
int of his bristles, he doesn’t like it. 
e is an easy prey to counsel, as 
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every witness is who stands upon 
his dignity or importance, and gets 
upset from that high pedestal. 

The young lady whose affections 
the defendant has trifled with and 
blighted is generally of the order of 
female known as ‘ interesting.’ 
And when she is interesting she 
always gains the day. A judge re- 
cently stated—almost complained— 
that there is no getting juries to 
find a young and interesting female 

ilty of anything—even whe guilt 
is brought home to her witho t the 
possibility of a doubt. Counsel snow 
this well, and, I am told, always 
instruct a young and interesting 


jury. 
The stage 
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female how to comport herself so 
as to make an impression upon the 


directions, I believe, are 
something like this. ‘Enter the box 
(or the dock, as the case may be) 
with your veil down. This gives 
me occasion to tell you to raise your 
veil, and show your face to the jury. 
When you do this burst into tears 
and use your white cambric pocket 
handkerchief. Then let the jury see 
your pretty eyes red with weeping, 
and your damask cheek blanched 
with anguish and coursed with 
bitter tears. When you are hard 
pressed by the opposing counsel, 





TOUNG LADY WHOSE AFFECTIONS HAVE BZEN TRIFLED WITH. 


begin to sob, and grasp the rail as if 
for support. You will then be ac- 
commodated with a scent-bottle and 
a chair; and the jury will think the 
cross-examining counsel a brute, 
and you an injured angel.’ 

Observance of these directions by 
a young and interesting female never 
fails. She will get clear off, even 
if she have murdered her grand- 
mother. 

In a simple case of blighted affec- 
tion, there is no need to take so 
much trouble. Only let the lady 
be well dressed, and look pretty, 
and it is obvious at once (to the 


jury) that the defendant is not only 
heartl 


ess and cruel in the last 
degree, but utterly insensible to the 
charms of youth and innocence. 
Yet in nine cases out of ten this 
interesting female who weeps and 
sobs, and uses her smelling-bottle, 
is an artful schemer. Look at the 
gentleman who trifled with her 
affections. Is that the sort of 
person to kindle in any female breast 
the devouring flame of love? Is he 
the sort of person to love any one 
but himself, or to cherish anything 
but his whiskers? He is a trifler, 
it is true, but he has not trifled with 
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that interesting and artful female’s wasting her time, but not for break- 
heart, because she has no heart to ing her heart. 
trifle with. She might sue him for A. 


THE GENTLEMAN WHO TRIFLED WITH THE YOUNG LADY's AFFECTIONS. 
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A TALE OF CROQUET. 


PLAYED it once: I scarcely knew 
A rover* from a mallet. 

Suet showed me what I had to do— 

How well do I recall it! 
That lesson fraught with so much bliss— 

Td almost said ‘much sorrow ;’ 
ws es of a day like this 

times are griefs to-morrow.t 


I played again and yet again, 
Until I grew so skilful, 

That I could beat my teacher ;—then 
She suddenly grew wilful— 

Pouted and sulked, would not § be beat— 
I croquéted her unfairly : 

She knew§ I did, and stamped her feet ;— 
Oh, I enjoyed it rarely! 


I placed her ball ; I held her clip,— 
Oh, wasn’t she a clipper |— 

That merry eye, that. rosy lip, 
That chignon,|| and that slipper !§ 

The little foot—oh, blesséd ball 
Which had that foot upon it! 

Oh, blesséd little black lace shawl! 
And still more blesséd bonnet! 


Sometimes a little hat she wore, 
And such a ’witching feather ! 

And then she ’witched me all the more, 
Yea—’witched me altogether. 

The dainty looped-up skirt—and oh! 
The petticoat below it ; 

She knew exactly what to show, 
And how the best to show it.** 


She croquéted me without remorse, 
She wired me without mercy. 

I could have no revenge, of course,— 
The wicked little Dirce! tt 

She spooned most awfully, while I 
Could only play the spoony. 

She really cheated—but, oh, fie!— 
In her ’twas only funny. 


* For the terms ‘ rover,’ ‘ mallet,’ ‘ clip,’ &&. &c., consult a Croquét Classical Diction- 
ary, or any young lady. 

+ ‘SHE ’—viz. the heroine of this little tale. 

$ Because they are over—videsne ? 

§ Put proper emphasis here, if you please. 

| ‘ Chignon,’—a mysterious arrangement of hair common to young ladies of the present 

{ Ladies do not play Croquét in slippers, Iam told. Poetic liberty. 

** «She knows how much it is best to show.’—Longfellow. 

tt ‘ Dirce’—a fascinating young woman of olden times. 
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At last the game was quite played out; 
She hit the—what d’ye call it?— 

I mean the stick, and won sans doute, 
And I laid down my mallet. 

And there, upon the smooth mown grass, 
I made a stroke, a bold one,— 

Asked her through one more hoop to pass, 
That hoop to be a gold one, 


And she consented ; hooped we were 


To rove through life together ; 
And croquét on, as partners dear, 
Through fine or stormy weather. 
We've had our ups and downs, of course,— 


hoops, 


nm wired, and bullied ;* 


But then things really might be worse, 
We simply strive to keep our course, 
Direct—content—unsullied. 
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By an ELDERLY SPORTSMAN, 


HE world advances — good. 
Having accepted which tenet, 
it would be unreasonable to deny 


that the pleasures and indulgences 
of the world advance also. Luxury 
is one of the pleasures and indul- 


gences of the world. Therefore 
luxury advances. The syllogism is 
complete and sound; there is fault 
in neither major nor minor premiss ; 
and we have therefore arrived at 
the ultimate conclusion that luxury 
is on the move, that is, has increased. 
I have seldom come across a more 
perfect illustration of my argument 
than in the early days of this month 
of September. I am not an old 
fogey ; I do not set up pretensions to 
a claim for talking, with a kind of 
accompanying sigh, of the days 
‘when I was a boy,’ when ‘we ma- 
naged things so much better,’ &c., d&c. 
Yet perha I am not exactly 
middle- either, and can at all 
events look sufficiently far back to 
note a material change in the man- 
ner in which old September is 
ushered in now as compared with 
its reception some years ago. There 
are probably few, who, if lacking 
experience of its pleasures, can 


* Tam not aware whether ‘ bully’ is in general use as a Croquét term, 


duly appreciate the ardour with 
which a sportsman looks forward to 
the ‘glorious first.’ But let the 


‘appreciative observer note how 


manifestly that ardour has of late 
years abated. It has been my fre- 
quent custom ere autumn has made 
her final curtsey, to take up my 
quarters at the country house of 
a certain relative, and witness the 
unprovoked assault on, and reckless 
massacre of divers unoffending par- 
iridges in the ensuing month. The 
relative referred to is an elderly 
gentleman, and, in addition to the 
—— of lands of his own, and 
iberties to shoot over those of other 
people, is also the happy father of 
three stalwart sons, not to mention 
the complementary portion of the 
family with whom at present I have 
nothing todo. These three stalwart 
sons, beknown to me as mere brats, 
I have watched grow up with some 
interest, and that not only as regards 
their moral and intellectual training, 
but also as regards the physical 
culture of their frames, and the 
sporting bent of their mind. The 
youngsters were always fond of me. 
I have always been their fidus 


It is a 


peculiarly significant one, and very common in some Croquét circles, 
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Achates in their adventures by land 
and water, from teaching them to 
swim and row, down to setting 
night lines for eels, or traps for rats. 
Well do I recollect arriving, on the 
evening of the 31st of August, 
some years ago, at the old place in 
Lincolnshire, and finding all three 
in a state of wild exuberance of 
spirits in anticipation of the mor- 
row’s sport; Jack, the eldest, just 
then promoted to a gun of his own, 
of which he was enormously proud, 
and the other two contenting them- 
selves with the exciting —— of 
plodding after us the whole day in 
the hopes of being allowed to let off 
our charges at its conclusion. 
Everybody was eager enough then, 
and the Squire, after an evening 
spent—much to the disgust of the 
ladies—in discussing the all-engross- 
ing topic of ‘ the birds,’ sends us off 
early to. bed, that we may all be up 
betimes in the morning. 

We wake at seven, er rather are 
awoke, for the boys have been up 
since five, ‘chumming’ (I know no 
word so appropriate) with the 
keepers; and even the Squire him- 


self overhead‘I have heard stamping 
across his room to look out at the 
weather several times since four 


o'clock. We are awoke, then, at 
seven, and ere we have had time to 
take that fatal turn, the sure fore- 
runner of a second sleep, a knock, 
or rather a thunderclap, is heard on 
the outer panels of the door, and 
Uncle Sam (they always call me 
Uncle Sam, though I am not their 
uncle, and my name is not Samuel 
is summoned to ‘look sharp, an 
dress.’ Too cognizant of the fact 
that Uncle Sam’s only chance of 
peace is to obey, we splash into 
our tub forthwith, encase our person 
in an old velveteen and gaiters, 
and having gulped our coffee and 
hastily devoured our toast, find our- 
self at nine o'clock standing on 
the hall steps, and comparing guns 
with Jack previous to a start for 
the arable. ‘Two keepers, a brace of 
perfect pointers, and a retriever, are 
awaiting, even at that hour, impa- 
tiently, our departure for the scene 
of action. 

Two miles’ walk in the soft Sep- 
tember air serves to brace our nerves 
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for the work before us; and the head 
keeper and the Squire having con- 
ferred together like two generals, on 
our arrival at the seat of war, we 
at length find ourselves placed—-I 
should perhaps rather say mar- 
shalled—in the turnips and ready 
for the fray. What a picture it is! 
how truly English! each sports- 
man’s eye glistening with excitement 
and pleasure, as he poises his gun, 
each in his own readiest manner and 
favourite position, the Squire casting 
his eye along the line with the care- 
fal scrutiny of a field-marshal ex- 
amining his forces previous toa final 
and decisive struggle ; the two point- 
ers, too well disciplined to show 
their ardour in gestures, standing 
mute behind the keeper; Jack with 
his gun full-cocked and ready to fire 
almost before the quarry is started ; 
and his two brothers bursting with 
excitement, talking in hurried and 
ceaseless whispers behind the back 
of Uncle Sam, bearing no distant re- 
semblance, as far as their half- 
checked ardour is concerned, to the 
brace of pointers behind the keeper. 
But there is no time for indulging 
in reverie as to the scene; a low 
‘ Hold up, then!’ is heard from the 
head-keeper, the two graceful dogs 
bound forward, the line advances, 
and the action has commenced. A 
rabbit starts from under Jack’s feet: 
Bang! —and the shot enters a turnip, 
a yard behind the little white stern 
hopping and popping to his burrow, 
despite the reiterated assurances of 
Master Jack that he is hit, and who 
forgets to reload, accordingly. ‘ Hold 
up!’ to the crouching pointers, and 
away we move again, watching the 
graceful movements of the dogs as 
they work the field before us. Rake, 
a young dog in his first season, is 
breaking a little too much ahead ; 
but ere the keeper’s ‘ Gently, boy!’ 
had reached him, he has suddenly 

ulled up, and, with tail stiff and 
eg up, is standing, motionless as a 
statue, over a covey. We advance, 
in the highest excitement :—whirr ! 
goes bird after bird almost singly; 
and our first covey of the season 
leaves two brace and a half on the 
field. One o’clock comes; we have 
steadily beaten turnips and stubble, 
clover and mustard, and we spy a 
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bird on our way, and 
. is allowed 


sherry, we enjoy to our 

heart’s content the large delights of 
loosing our tongues, after several 
hours’ rigid silence. But ‘ time is 
up, and we are again on the move 
till six; we are tired, but we don’t 
know it ; we are hungry and thirsty, 
but we feel not their pangs, till, with 
our five-and-twenty brace behind us 
in the bags, we strike across the 
park on our homeward journey. 
Uncle Sam’s gun is yielded up to 
Master Tom to let off the charge 
with the shot drawn; but he ma- 
nages surreptitiously to obtain our 
shot-flask, and joins us on the hail 
steps with a dead rabbit, somewhat 
mauled, however, from the young 
rascal’s having fired at it at ten 
We sit down to dinner in 

igh good-humour:—who is not, 
after a good day? We defend our 
sport from the charge of cruelty, 
from the ladies, and retire to roost 


so tired that we take the precaution 
to lock our door, to prevent the too 
early and too sure incursion of the 
young Visigoths in the morning. 
Alas! for the days that are no more. 
Seven or eight years have passed 
since that _ day, and Down- 


charge Hall again welcomes Uncle 
Sam on the evening of the 31st, 
under its hospitable roof; I find 
the boys all grown into young 
men; Jack is a captain of Hussars, 
Tom is a subaltern in the Engi- 
neers, and Dick has just left Christ 
Church. They are still as fond as 
ever of Uncle Sam, though they 
occasionally venture so far now- 
a-days, as to offer an opinion ad- 
verse to his on sporting matters, 
in which his word was formerly 
supreme. As I descend to dinner, I 
pass Jack’s room. Hailed, by its 
tenant. Ienter, and find him occu- 
pied, with care above his years, in 
the adjustment of his spotless white 
necktie, two of which articles, crum- 
pled too much in the operation, are 
at present adorning the floor. 
‘ Think of shooting to-morrow, Sam?” 
(The title of ‘uncle’ has been 


dropped since Jack first stroked his 
downy upper lip, a cornet.) I stand 
aghast. Here isa young man, full 
of health and vigour, on the evening 
of the 31st of ry questioning a 
fellow-man, who just travel 
some hundred miles and more to 
Downcharge Hall, with his arm 
round his gun-case, as to his inten- 
tion of shooting on the rst of Sep- 
tember. Entertaining a faint ho 
that, in the exuberance of his youth- 
ful spirits, he may be chaffing his 
old relative, I gasp out an affirma- 
tive, and, obeying the summons of 
the dinner-bel], descend the stairs. 
There is a large party of guests, but 
dinner proceeds with but one allu- 
sion to the morrow, and that is from 
Dick, who exclaims, as he fingers the 
delicate stem of his champagne 
glass, ‘By-the-by, to-morrow will 
be the rst.’ The piece of fowl I 
was that moment in the act of swal- 
lowing stuck in my throat; my ap- 
tite was destroyed, and I silently, 
vut sorrowfully, resolved that for 
the future no prodigy could have 
power to amaze me. Our guests 
stayed late, and at half-past eleven 
o'clock, mindful of my early rising 
the next day, I began to grow 
fidgetty. By twelve o'clock, how- 
ever, they had all gone; and having 
despatched the ladies of the house 
to bed, my hand was already grasp- 
ing my bed-candle, when Tom 
arrested my intention, bidding me, 
in a voice of manifest astonishment 
at what he was pleased to call my 
‘ early roost,’ to'come and doa pipeor 
two first in Dick’s room. Labouring 
under the delusion that a quarter of 
an hour was about to be devoted to 
arranging our sporting plans, I 
obeyed, and after two hours in Dick’s 
room, spent almost entirely in dis- 
cussing the relative merits and de- 
merits of certain ladies and horses, 
found myself between the sheets at 
last. Awaking with a start, in the 
morning, to discover it is eight 
o'clock, I dress with all possible 
speed, haunted the while with ter- 
rible pictures of impatient sports- 
men below anathematizing my tar- 
diness as they wait breakfast for me. 
I hurry down stairs,—the breakfast- 
room istenantless. My first impres- 
sion is that they have been unable 
Z2 
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to curb their sporting ardour, and 
have started without me. Hearing 
a footstep on the gravel sweep with- 
out, I through the open case- 
ment, confront a pretty dairy- 


id bringing in the milk and cream 
for fe beeakinet 


‘Fine mornin’, sir.’ 

“Yes, Which way have they 
gone—can you tell me ?’ 

‘ Same gait as ever,sir. Joe have 
druy ’em down agin the fenny pas- 
ture, arter milkin’ up hinder.’ 

‘Ah! but the gentlemen, not the 
cows.’ 

‘The gentlemen, is it? Maybe 
if ye look in their beds ye’ll see ’em 
this time o’ day.’ 

Heaving a mighty sigh, I leave 
the dairymaid, and stroll up and 
down the garden, listening with in- 
creasing impatience to the distant 
call of the partridges in the park. 
Nature at Downcharge Hall that 
morning was at all events beautifully 
still; there was a slight mist, too, 
gradually clearing off from the dis- 
tance, which betokened very surely 
a broiling day, and made me long 
the more to get our seven or eight 
brace before the mid-day heat 
should come upon us. My longings 
and reflections, however, were sud- 
denly cut short by a pitying butler, 
who had brought me out ‘The 
Times,’ with the remark that ‘ Mas- 
ter and the young gentlemen seldom 
has their breakfasts before ten.’ 
This was cheerful; however, I con- 
soled myself with the paper, and 
just as I had finished discovering 
who was born, married, or dead, and 
had commenced reading the en- 
treaties to return to afflicted initial 
letters, &c. &c., Dick’s terrier en- 
tered the room, the forerunner of 
his master, who, remarking on my 
actually being an earlier bird than 
himself, was followed, in the course 
of about twenty minutes, by the 
others. 

‘I suppose we shoot to-day: 
where shall we begin ?’ asks Tom. 

‘Oh! we will shoot up from 
Brinkhill,’ answers the Squire. 

‘ Brinkhill—two miles;— must 
have a trap,’ says Jack. 

The two-mile walk used to be 
part of the order of the day; it 
gave us a little time for conversa- 
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tion, prohibited from its conclusion 
till lunch; it braced one up, and 
made one, in sporting phraseology, 
‘fit;? but now-a-days a carriage is 
necessary, and the young Nimrod 
to any itiguo beyond 
uncut he must necessarily un- 
} ae in pursuit of his e. How- 
ever, we are late, so I can’t object to 
it; and, burning my throat in my 
hasty disposal of my second cup of 
coffee, I rush upstairs to get ready 
my trusty Westley Richards, which, 
by-the-way, is a muzzle-loader, yet 
does not take so long to load as to 
require a man behind me witha 
second gun. Five minutes, and 
fully equipped I re-enter the break- 
fast-room, where I am astonished to 
find my ‘ get-up’ creates unfeigned 
amazement. 

‘What! ready now!’ says Tom; 
‘ what’s the use of being in such a 
hurry ?—let’s do a pipe and a game 
of billiards first.’ 

‘Ah, by-the-by, adds Dick, 
‘what time shall we start? Better 
have the trap at twelve—quite early 
enough, eh?’ 

So Jack betakes himself to the 
newspaper; I am dragged off in 
disgust to the billiard-room; and 
the Squire goes off to show old 
Jones, who is staying here, all about 
the gardens, dc. 

How I loathed the ens from 
that moment!—how every shrub 
became a bugbear, every flower a 
poisonous weed, to my jaundiced 
eye, as I mentally abused my host 
for not turning out everybody 
sooner, and doing things smarter! 
My temper is rapidly vanishing; I 
have been beaten in two games by 
Tom, to whom I used formerly to 
allow 15 out of 50; I am smoking a 
cigar of Dick’s (a bad one I think 
it, of course), when suddenly the 
sound of wheels breaks on my ear, 
and rushing madly to my room 
again, I don my shot-belt, I pocket 
wads, powder, and caps, shoulder 
my gun, and in two minutes am 
seated in the elegant little double 
dog-cart, waiting in a broiling sun 
for these tardy sportsmen. I have 
sat for full a quarter of an hour, 
when Jack strolls out, and, in a 
voice as though nothing had or was 
about to happen, exclaims— 
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* Hallo, Sam! are you ready? I 
ust go and dress.’ And this toa 
sight been Smeg — 

-past eight. At half-past twelve 

he reappeared, dressed in magnifi- 
cent apparel, the result of Poole’s 
and Anderson's united efforts, and 
examining, to the increase of my 
impatience, the elaborate locks of a 
bran new breech-loader. Formerly 
we used to take care of that sort of 
thing the night before at the latest. 
However, our horses are good ones, 
and Dick, who knows very well how 
to handle them—about the only 
thing I can say for him—puts them 
along in very neat form ata brisk 
pace to Brinkhill. This is all very 
pleasant ; and as we near the ground 
my spirits begin to rise again. It 
takes us, however, at least twenty 
minutes to discuss which is the 
most advantageous beat—a matter 
which used to be settled as we came 
along; but I am at last on the move, 
and in to forget the t griev- 
ances, only hoping ey won't 
strike work too early. It is the 
same old field in which I so well 
remember Jack making his debit 
and missing the rabbit; but I miss 
the eager faces of those days sadly ; 
it doesn’t seem the same thing to 
me; half the pleasure of a thing, 
after all, is in enjoying it in com- 
pany; but that half is sadly marred 
if the said company are cool in 
their enjoyment. The dogs, too, 
are disgustingly wild now. Old 
Rake breaks fence and flushes our 
first covey long out of gunshot, my 
disgust at which is further aug- 
mented by one of the keepers, as 
wild as the dog, breaking line and 
starting a hare, as remote as the 
partridges, by his loud imprecations 
after the miscreant, who is utterly 
deaf alike to whistle, threats, and 
entreaties. There is fault enough 
here; but it doesn’t lie entirely with 
the keeper; it is too evident there 
is an absence of the eye of the 
master. If the Squire grows indif- 
ferent to their proceedings, he can 
scarcely expect his dogs and keepers 
to be what they were; the keeper 
gets lazy or dishonest, the dogs’ 
training is neglected, and by-and- 
by they become useless or worse 
than useless, and their services are 


discarded. Now if there is one 
thing more than another which 
enhances the pleasure of a day’s 
partridge-shooting, it is to watch 
a brace of well-trained pointers 
work a field. Why is it then—for 
obviously it is so—that the use of 
dogs, and especially of setters and 
inters in the field, is gradually 
ing di ed? 

But to proceed. As soon as order 
is tolerably restored, we advance 
again, and pretty steadily beat 
two or three fields, bagging, with an 
unheard-of amount of missing, about 
two brace of birds. We are just 
entering the next field, when the 
Brinkhill tenant rides up and asks 
us all in to lunch. Ye gods, what 
a feast! Some years ago some bread 
and cheese, and perhaps a couple of 
glasses of sherry under a hedge was 
considered ample on these occasions. 
Now, however, I have before me 
an elegant repast of ham and 
tongue, of fowls and lamb, of 
pies and fruit, of beer and sherry, 
port and claret, such as would have 
shamed the epicurean deities of 


-heathen mythology quaffing ambro- 


sial nectar on the heights of 
Olympus. With a hopeless shudder 
I p a my gun in a corner of the 
room and take my seat. We break- 
fasted at ten, but the ‘unwonted’ 
exercise (alas! it should be so) has 
given the youngsters an appetite, 
and their tongues are tied for 
ten minutes, before worthy Mr. 
Shorthorn, the tenant, produces a 
bottle of‘ that very fine old port’ he 
so wishes the Squire to taste. I am 
not exaggerating when I state that 
lunch lasted a good hour. Then his 
pigs are inspected, and what with 
the wine and the waiting, I can well 
foresee what will happen to our 
sport: tongues will be loosed ; misses 
will, if possible, increase ; and I feel 
convinced that the partridges will 
have little to fear from us for this 
afternoon, at all events. However, 
we do manage at last to get away by 
about half-past three or four o'clock, 
and commence beating a very pro- 
mising piece of stubble. I have 
just bagged a hare, and the dogs 
have been reduced, by dint of much 
rating, into a state of downcharge 
whilst I load, when something is 
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heard galloping behind us, and 
Dick, who had stayed behind, as we 
thought, : > ~s powder-flask, 
appears in the field trying the 
of the tenant's young one. | a 
he goes straight over the beat, 
flushing birds here and hares there, 
over the low fence at the end, round 
the next field, and finally returning 
right in the way of a shot I might 
have had at a landrail. I don't 
swear, because I don’t approve 
thereof, and, moreover,am moderate 
in my temper; but this is indeed 
trying, and, to ‘make matters worse, 
the fellow doesn’t appear in the 
least bit ashamed of himself, but 
quietly dismounts, feels the legs of 
the colt carefully down, and, refusing 
to take his gun from the keepers, 
remarks that he is tired of missing, 
and (to my joy) shall go home. A 
= resolve, as he had fired at 
east twenty or thirty shots without 
touching a feather, as it seemed to 
my heated imagination; but the 


keeper, with a presence the late 
Due de Morny might have envied, 
urges him ‘ not to give over yet; he 
might ’ave a haccident and hit 


summut.’ Laughter is irresistible, 
but Dick’s ardour is not equal to 
trusting to this remote contingency, 
so he wends his way homewards, 
for a wonder, on his cwn legs. The 
rest of us proceed again, but the 
shooting is, if possible, worse than 
before lunch; and as we enter the 
park again I ask, in a dejected tone, of 
the head-keeper, ‘ What is the bag ?’ 
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‘Seven brace, three hares, and one 
rabbit.’ I turn away with a sigh, 
and mentally resolve to remove from 
my head, in the solitude of my 
chamber, on my return, the hairs, 
the many hairs, that must have 
turned grey during that terrible 
day ; and I join the rest to reseek the 
hall, a sadder and a sulkier man. 
We enter the billiard-room at six, to 
find Dick engaged in a game of 
billiards with his pretty cousin, 
Lucy Hazard—the dog! but feeling 
that he deserves nothing at our 
hands, we break the ¢ée-a-iée and 
summon the other ladies for a pool. 
Lucy has been chaffing Master Dick 
about ‘ being such a muff as to return 
so soon.’ Quite right—an uncom~- 
monly nice girl is Miss Lucy, and 
with 50,000/. of her own, too, they 
say. If I was ten years younger, 
I think I would marry her (I am 
far too vain to doubt her consent), 
and get some shooting of my 
own,—some shooting, sir, con- 
ducted on my own principles: I 
don’t care much for the Downcharge 
Hall style of doing business. ‘ C’est 
magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la 
guerre,’ remarked a French general, 
as he levelled his glass at our light 
squadrons charging through the 
bloody vale of Balaklava. ‘C’est 
luxurieux, mais ce ee ote = le — 
remarks the writer of 

as he levels his pen at the aes 
of Downcharge Hall and all who 
may resemble them. 
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SALMON SPEARING. 


EI mihi preteritum tempus! 
That is, the past time when 
New Fishery Laws did not forbid, 
and we young sportsmen might 
combat salmon in his own 
element, armed, like the Retiarius, 
with a trident, but unlike him, 
without a net. Ill-omened word! 
is it not to thee that the in- 
terdict is owing? blockading the 
mouth of every river with thy 
cowardly meshes, only withdrawn 
for the barest minimum of hours 
out of the twenty-four to give free 
to the home-sick fish and 
lusty grilse to reseek the dear old 
pools of his birth. For the grace 
now extended, and the check put 
upon the rapacious suppliers of 
Billingsgate and Leadenhall, we 
shall ever be grateful to the com- 
missioners, even though the same 
powers that have removed the stake- 
nets have prohibited the use of the 
spear, whose operation, as numbered 
amongst the things past, we pur- 
record. 


to , 

And first, for the science of the 
sport. Salmon-spearing, as we used 
to perform it, was of two kinds. 
First, that by day ; second, that by 
night. For the first, we choose 
that day when the more noble art 
of the rod and fly would be ex- 
ercised in vain, a clear sunny day 
with as little ripple as possible, and 
the water low, the field of operation 
being generally the upper pools, or, 
in preference, the larger ‘ burn,’ or 
mountain-stream whence the river 
took its source. 

The implements, a spear, or rather 
iron trident of three prongs, barbed 
like a fish-hook, the prongs being 
about two inches apart, with a shaft 
about ten feet in length; two or 
three long poles, whose uses will be 
seen presently, and either a ‘ gaff,’ 
or a landing-net. The essentials, a 
hawk-like keenness of eye sharpened 
by long practice, a goat-like agility 
amongst rocks and stones, and a 
philosophical indifference to all such 
minor discomforts as a complete 
wetting, and a frequent fall or 
bruise. The night-work differed in 
the change of locality, the favourite 


spot being the long shallow ‘ reach’ 
at the river’s mouth, and in the 
substitution of fir-torches for the 
poles of the day's programme. Thus 
much for the nature of the sport; 
for a description of it let the reader 
lend a kindly ear while we suppose 
the scene by the banks of the river 
Arkail, in the Northern Highlands 
of Scotland (a name which, by the 
way, he will in vain try to establish 
in the best of educational atlases or 
tourists’ guides). 

‘What a ing day! No use 
taking out the dogs, there’s not a 
breath of scent along the whole 
hill-side, and one might as well try 
to fish in a tub as throw a line over 
the looking-glass like pools to-day. 
What's to be the order of the day, 
Frank? I think I shall take a walk 
up to the top of Ben Voil and “ spy” 
if there are any deer lying near the 
ground.’ 

‘ I don’t think you can do better. 
We have already planned a foray 


. With the spear in the Upper Pools, 


but you don’t care about that sort 
of work, so good luck to you, and 
adieu for the present; I suppose 
you'll take Stuart with you?’ 

Even as he spoke, a cheery voice 
outside had summoned Frank, warn- 
ing him that his set were waiting; 
so, with a parting remembrance 
from Charles Marston, the eldest of 
our party, and the tacitly-acknow- 
ledged head, to ‘ mind and “crimp” 
your fish directly you get him out 
of the water,’ Frank Gordon has- 
tened to the gravelled square in 
front of the lodge, and found his 
brother amongst a group of keepers 
and ‘ gillies,’ who, by the arms they 
bore, gave sufficient evidence of 
their intended occupation. With 
the exception of a ‘ forester,’ Hugh 
Ross, who, by virtue of his position, 
and his long Gaelic descent, per- 
severed in the traditions of his an- 
cestors, and robed his limbs in a 
kilt of home-spun tartan, the rest of 
the sportsmen were clad in knicker- 
bockers, master and man alike. 
And now they were off, and making 
down the ‘ brae’ with the long drop- 
ping action which marks the prac- 
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tical mountaineer, being greeted as 

ey the kennels by the 
most dismal howling from the dogs, 
who evidently did not comprehend 
that spears were not guns, and that 
there were occasions, such as salmon- 
spearing, on which their services 
might be dispensed with, and who 
further interpreted the volley of 
mingled Gaelic and Sassenach ejacu- 
lations hurled at them as a com- 
mand to increase their note from 
‘forte’ to ‘fortissimo,’ a proceeding 
accordingly executed with the most 
painful exactness which the canine 
intellect could suggest. 

A short half-hour’s walk, and the 
hollow moaning of a waterfall told 
of the journey’s end. Brushing 
through a small birch wood that 
clothed the high banks of the 
stream, our party stood on the edge 
of a sheer rock about thirty feet 
high, and, looking down on the 
scene of their intended operations, 
assigned to each their post and duty. 
A long, narrow, black pool, shallow- 
ing towards the tail into a rushing 
stream, dashing madly against the 
boulders scattered at random in its 
course; the rocks rising steep and 
bare on either side, but fringed on 
their summits with the drooping 
birch-trees and overhanging heather 
nestling round the delicate little 
ferns and rock plants that peeped 
timidly out here and there; and 
away at the head of the pool, the 
finishing charm of the lovely spot, 
the tumbling waterfall, which ever 
filled the air with its clamorous 
voice, and beat the red waters below 
into a mad whirl of eddies and bub- 
bles and leaping foam. Truly, as 
sweet a picture as Nature ever 
limned, which, had it been a few 
degrees farther south, might have 
been an unfailing trap for excur- 
sionists to expend their savings on 
‘@ ‘pack’ in a covered carriage, and 
a cheap ride uninsured, or might 
have had its heath-covered banks 
-dotted with pic-nic parties, and its 
waters sweetened with the chicken 
bones so deftly thrown by the play- 
ful Miss Holiday; but being, alas, 
poor Monar! only one of many such 
scenes in the bosom of the highland 
hills, all inacessible by steam or 
jeunting car, it must e’en remain 
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unknown, save to the privileged few, 
who now looked at it with the less 
noble view of how they might draw 
a fish from its black depths. 

‘Ah, wunna ye look at him? 
Hech, doon he — ye maun 
een try again, my bonny mon.’ 

This address was called forth 
from honest —— Macgregor, one 
of the gillies of the party, by the 
sight of a salmon leaping at the 
falls, but who, having failed to clear 
them, hit with a heavy whack 
against the rock, and, with a vain 
wriggle and struggle, fell back into 
the pool beneath. 

‘You may see more of him yet, 
Sandy,’ said Alick Gordon, the elder 
of the brothers, ‘if meanwhile you 
will try and get me a little gravel.’ 

A few minutes, and Sandy re- 
turned bringing his cap full of sand 
and small stones, which Alick 
taking, threw in handfuls down the 
pool, close by the edge of the rock. 
The result of this mysterious pro- 
ceeding, being closely watc by 
the group, was announced by a 
general murmur of satisfaction, as, 
almost straight beneath them, a 
string of bubbles rose to the surface 
of the stream, and floated idly away. 
(For the benefit of those who have 
never seen this piece of fishing- 
craft, we may explain that, as a fish 
is lying at the bottom with his head 
up stream, allowing the water to 
run into his mouth and out through 
his gills—his mode of breathing— 
some of the gravel as it sinks down 
enters his mouth, and, as the fish 
ejects it, he sends up a few bubbles, 
which mark the spot he is lying 


in.) 

‘ Is that your friend, Sandy ?’ cried 
Alick, on seeing the success of his 
device. ‘ You ought to know him 
if you saw him again, so come along 
down here with me.’ 

Away went the speaker to the 
farther end of the pool, where by 
scrambling and swinging, he ma- 
naged to let himself down the rock, 
and plun knee-deep into the 
rapids. Closely followed by Sandy, 
he made his way towards the deep 
water, keeping close beneath the 
high bank, w he knew that, 
at about the depth of his waist, a 
small ledge ran - the rock which 
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would afford him a footing. Quietly 
and carefully he arrived at the spot 
where the bubbles had been seen to 
rise, and telling Sandy to hold him 
round the waist, as he stood beside 
him on their precarious footing, he 
took off his cap, and holding it over 
the water so as to throw a shade in 
which the smallest objects at the 
bottom of the stream were visible to 
his practised eye, he bent down, and 
began a long and wary search. One 
unaccustomed to the work might 
have looked till nightfall without 
seeing more than the changing 
lights and shadows playing over the 
deep-sunk stones; but Alick’s ex- 

rience soon showed him a long 
black object, lik a shade, lying close 
by the rock, and in about nine feet 
of water. Having satisfied himself 
as to the exact position of his trea- 
sure-trove, he shouted a warning 
to the group above, and told Sandy 
to take a look. 

* Ah, the big blackguard!’ whis- 
see the gillie, as he lifted his 

ipping face after his subaqueous 
search ; ‘ have a care, Mister Alick, 


and give him the point well over- 


the shouther.’ 

‘Hold me up tight then, Sandy, 
and give a shade with your cap as 
I you. That’s right; no, a 
little further out—now then, steady !’ 
« As he spoke, Gordon was slowly 
letting down the s a little behind 
the on, till, when it was about a 
foot above the fish, he paused, and 
braced himself for the stroke, his 
left hand grasping the spear about 
halfway down, to guide the aim, 
and the right hand holding it near 
the top to give the blow, while his 
face was nearly buried in the water, 
as he kept his eye on his prey. 

‘Further out yet with the cap, 
Sandy. Now, hold on!’ 

Down shot the spear: for one in- 
stant the shaft shook violently as 
the struck salmon struggled beneath 
the weight which was pinning it 
to the bottom, and the next, with 
@ loud splash and flurry, the strong 
fish bore to the surface, and shaking 
himself off the barbs, dragged Gor- 
don, still holding on to the spear, 

into the pool. 

Al shout from the watchers 
@n the top of the precipice greeted 
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this ‘coup,’ and on the gillie who 
had been ed near the bottom 
of the announcing that ‘the 
fish ne’er come his way,’ all 
those who had, up to this time, 
been mere passive spectators, made 
the best of their way down the 
rocks, to take their part in the 
coming struggle. 

With a few strokes, Alick gained 
the shallows at the tail of the pool, 
and as the stream divided into two 
chief courses, himself commanded 
one with his spear, and deputed the 
other to Hugh Ross. Meanwhile, 
Frank was directing the gillies who 
were ‘poking’ the fall and deep 
water with the long poles we men- 
tioned, a proceeding intended to 
drive any fish that might be lying 
about there down to the lower end 
of the pool, where they would meet 
the spearmen, or else to take refuge 
behind the big rocks and boulders 
where they might be discovered 
afterwards. All was noise and 
eagerness, save with the two spear- 
men, who, silent as statues, were 
keenly watching the few yards of 
clear water in front of them, ready 
to spring into life the moment they 
detected the approach of a fish. 
And as Hugh Ross looked, a black 
shadow of a sudden swept down 
with the current before him, and as 
he moved a step to meet it, whisked 
away, and shot t him with the 
arrow-like speed which a salmon, 
better than any fish that swims, 
can command; but the active High- 
lander was a match for the occasion, 
and with a dexterity which must be 
seen to be appreciated, gave a back- 
ward spring, and struck sharp down 
with his spear a good two feet in 
front of his mark; and as he held 
the struggling fish down by bearing 
with his whole weight on his weapon, 
the shaking shaft told of the good 
quarry he had secured. With a 
wild shout of triumph, Alick rushed 
to the rescue, and throwing himself 
down in the water, seized the salmon 
under the gills, and quickly bore 
him to land, where Marston’s in- 
junction was acted upon, and the 
crimping-knife brought into play. 

* Ye took a good shot, too, Mister 
Alick,’ said Hugh Ross, looking at 
the wound behind the head which 
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Gordon had given; ‘but he was a 
clean-run fish, and as full of life as 
a stag in August ; and I’m thi 

he will not have joost right justice 
at fifteen pounds weight.’ 

‘I'd be sorry to carry him at that 
weight, Hugh,’ answered his master, 
* But all the merit belongs to you, 
for little should we ever have seen 
of him again but for that flying shot 
of yours. However, there he is, and 
a beautifully-shaped fish too; so tie 
him up, and let’s carry him off to 
the house, where you'll get glory 
enough from both Mr. Marston and 
the cook. Come along, Frank.’ 

So saying, Alick marched away, 
followed by the rest of the party. 
On arriving at the lodge, they found 
that Marston had not yet returned, 
so it being yet early in the day, they 
debated as to the best method of 
employing the time yet left them; 
and as the bright still weather effec- 
tually negatived all propositions of 
going after grouse or taking a cast 
with the fly in any of the Upper 
Pools, the suggestion of Hugh Koss, 
who had become unusually keen 
after his triumph of the morning, to 
rest till the evening and then make 
a night of it with the spear at the 
mouth of the river Arkail, was una- 
nimously adopted. There was a good 
thirteen miles’ walk over the hill 
between the lodge and the intended 
scene of the night’s operation, but 
our hardy young sportsmen re- 
garded that only so far as to order 
their dinner at an earlier hour than 
usual, so as to start in time in the 
evening, and employed the inter- 
vening time in tying up bundles of 
fir-splinters to make torches, and in 
providing themselves with dry suits 
of clothing, after the wetting they 
had just received. 

Shortly before seven o’clock they 
wore ready to start, and having left 
a note for Marston, who had not yet 
returned from the hill, they set out, 
following Hugh Ross in single file, 
as he led the way over the darken- 
ing moor. All were too well accus- 
tomed to the work to come to much 
grief over the broken ground, be- 
yond an occasional stumble or 
sudden fall as the foot slipped into 
an unseen hole in the moss; and 
before long the autumn moon rose 
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full and bright to light their way, 
promising an idle time of it to the 
torches, which some of the gillies 
bore patiently on. 

It was not yet eleven o’clock when 
the sportsmen stood on the banks of 
the Arkail, looking happily across 
the broad river, which flowed mu- 
sically over its shallow bed, showing 
almost clearer in the silver radiance 
of the moon than in the dazzling 
splendour which lit it up during 
the day; but across on the opposite 
bank the trees which fringed its 
sides stood out black and heavy as 
@ wall of rock. 

‘What a glorious night!’ ex- 
claimed Alick, as the scene first 
burst upon him. ‘Look, Frank, 
away over there where the river 
runs into the Firth; that bit of it 
you see by the farthest corner 
gleams like a sheet of pure silver, 
and the Inch-na-coul hills look as if 
they were touched with hoar-frost. 
Isn’t it pretty? and what a night 
for us! Come on, Hugh and Sandy 
there, let’s be getting to work, but 
warm the cockles of your heart first 
with a drop of whisky. Here, try 
my flask, Hugh. ‘That’s right—the 
same to you, thanks, and good 
luck to us both, as the forester 
drank his young master’s health; 
‘ and I think I shall stay about here 
with Mr. Frank, if you will go a 
little lower down and post the boys, 
and tell them to keep a sharp look- 
out and mind and “hollow” in 
time ; and I say, Donald there, don’t 
you be giving us any stones for fish 
to-night, you rascal.’ (This was in 
reference to a false alarm raised on 
& previous occasion by the unhappy 
Donald, who had mistaken the ripple 
caused by a stone lying in the way 
of the stream for the wake made by 
a travelling salmon, and had given 
notice accordingly: and while here 
we may explain that the mod ah og 
randi in salmon-spearing by night 
is to post watchers down the bank 
at regular intervals, who on seeing 
the wake of a fish going steadily up 
stream—and remember that salmon 
only travel or run up a river at 
night—shout to thespear-inen above 
to give notice, who being puton the 
alert, wait till they also see the little 
wave which marks their prey, and 
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then walk into the river to meet 


it.) 

Away went Hugh and his subor- 
dinates, leaving the brothers to 
choose their own positions ; and as 
Alick walked off announcing his in- 
tention of crossing the river and 
taking one of the gillies with him to 
command the opposite side, Frank 
remained alone gazing at the run- 
ning stream before him, and taking 
stock of all the ripples and eddies 
caused by the larger stones in the 
bed of the river, so that in the heat 
of the moment when instantly ex- 
pecting the salmon of which notice 
might have been given, he might 
not fall into Donald’s error, and 
confound the inanimate with the 
living agent. The witching stillness 
of the night, broken only by the mo- 
notonous gurgling of the running 
waters and the soft whispering of 
the trees, before long lulled the 
young watcher into a state of semi- 
consciousness, in which he sat with 
open eyes staring forward into the 
space before him, with a dim re- 
membrance that he was looking out 


for salmon, and that the white flood - 


beneath him was a river and the 
appointed subject of his closest ob- 
servation; but a whole shoal of 
salmon might have passed and 
dubbed him wisest of men for the 
blissful ignorance he would have 
manifested of their presence, had 
not a sudden shout of ‘Mark!’ 
roused him from his somnolence and 
recalled his wits to full life and 
activity. With ear and eye pain- 
fully alert, he heard the shout taken 
up by the next gillie, and the sound 
of his feet over the gravel as he ran 
along the river’s side to keep his 
prey in view, then the noise of some 
one cautiously wading out in the 
water, a sudden rush and splashing, 
and the next minute a clamour of 
voices, amongst which he could dis- 
cern that of Hugh Ross calling for 
a light, and as he looked far down 
the stream he saw a torch coming 
down the bank and borne into the 
river, and the flare of the smoking 
pine-wood showed him adark group 
standing in the water, and for one 
moment he fancied he saw the gleam 
of a fish being lifted out, and then 
as the group retreated to the bank 
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he again an ay Hugh’s voice 
good-humo ly depreciating his 
own prowess, by proclaiming the 
unimportance of his capture, which 
was ‘joost a sma’ grilse, and no 
worth the mentionin’, and it were 
not for makin’ up the number.’ 

The commotion created by this 
incident had barely subsided, "cho 
again a sharp cry through the still- 
ness of the night announced the ap- 
wee: roach of another fish, and again 

rank heard the warning taken up 
by one watcher after another, when 
as he stayed expecting each instant 
to hear Hugh anticipate him in the 
encounter, his eye caught a moving 
ripple in the water, a small advanc- 
ing wave tailing into a broad wake, 
and with a wild feeling of excite- 
ment he dropped into the river and 
waded carefully in to meet it: he 
was yet six or seven yards above it, 
as he stood nervously grasping his 
spear, and still he stood motionless 
as a statue, till the wave washed up 
close beside him, when sharp and 
sudden he launched out his spear— 
swish !—and the iron rattled on the 
pebbles in the river, as the salmon 
dived down beneath the blow which 
had grazed its back, and shot away 
up the stream. 

‘ Alick, Alick, come here, I’m sure 
I struck it!’ shouted the eager boy, 
as he rushed headlong after his prey, 
ever and anon tripping over a stone 
and falling with a loud splash into 
the shallow water, which for more 
than a mile from the mouth of the 
Arkail was rarely more than three 
feet deep ; but though he every now 
and then fancied he saw the salmon’s 
wake still bearing on before him, he 
ran to little purpose but to cover him- 
self with wounds and bruises from 
head to foot, and was on the very 
point of giving‘up his fruitless chase, 
from sheer exhaustion, when a cry 
from his brother, sounding ahead of 
him, urged him on, and as he turned 
a corner round which the river 
swept in a sharp curve, he came 
upon Alick standing near the bank 
and pinning something down with 
his spear to the bottom of the 
water. ‘Go down and get him 
under the gills, old boy, was his 
brother’s greeting, as Frank stum- 
bled breathlessly up; ‘he’s a regu- 
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lar monster, and will take you all 
you know to carry him in, but I 
think he’s your friend, and he will 
count as yours, if we find your mark 
on him. “First spear” always 
eounted in the Sunderbunds’ (a 
precedence advanced by the speaker 
from his reminiscences of pig-stick- 
ing in Lower Bengal). 

‘There it is then, Alick,’ said 
Frank as he laid the fish down on 
the river’s bank and pointed to a 

cut a little behind the dorsal 
fin. ‘I did not allow enough in 
front, and should never have seen 
him again but for you; but isn’t he 
a thick fellow, and I can answer for 
his weight already. I shouldn’t 
care about carrying him to the 
lodge, I know; but I suppose we 
had better take him back to the 
others, so we may tie him up, if 
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you have a bit of string with you. 
Thanks,—that will do capitally.’ 
Reader, I hope we have not failed 
by this time to give you an insight 
into the mysteries of a sport which 
though now defended by stringent 
ties, was no unworthy one in 
its time, requiring, as it did, the 
utmost dexterity, training, and en- 
durance: three objects which in 
themselves are sufficient to elevate 
any pursuit which can promote 
them, and which the majority of us 
have but lately sought to acquire 
amongst the mountains of Switzer- 
land or the hills of Scotland; and 
which in a lesser ys A. the gentler 
sex too have been — mizing by 
walking, riding, sailing, or other- 
wise recruiting with fresh country 
air after the fatigues of our past 
London season. 
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THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 
@ fon- Sensational Story. 


L 


HE Earl of C—— was walking 
with impatient strides, back- 
and forwards, in his elegantly- 
furnished library. AA — 
thirty years ago, an was 
then gen different-looking being 
from the grey, wrinkled, careworn, 
slightly tottering old gentleman that 
we see him now. His brow at that 
time was as smooth as the untrodden 
sand upon a calm sea-beach. Old 
Time and the still heavier tramp- 
ling Care have marked it since with 
many an ugly footprint; but at 
the period when our story opens 
his handsome forehead was all clear 
andsmooth. At least it would have 
been so, but for a slight frown 
which seemed habitual to him—a 
haughty frown, which looked as if 
the earl’s coronet were a veritable 
circlet of heavy metal, which he 
always wore, and the weight of 
which pressed down his handsome 


brows. Nor is this explanation of © 


his frowning purely fanciful. Men- 
tally, the earl did wear his coronet 
continually. Never, on any known 
occasion, did his lordship for one 
moment lay aside ony >t never 
did he forget for one brief instant 
that he was an earl, Not even 
now, when other thoughts of what 
he was, and what he was so soon to 
be besides an earl, forced him to 
walk impatiently about his room as 
we have introduced him—stopping 
from time to time for a moment in 
anxious suspense, and then renew- 
ing his monotonous perambulations. 

He heard a footstep in the pas- 
sage, and his heart beat fiercely, as 
he turned round to face the door. 
He did not move a step to open it— 
all eager though he was; that was 
the office of a lacquey. But he cried 
hurriedly, ‘ Come in,’ in answer to 
the first gentle tap at the library 
door, and Before it was half opened, 
he inquired breathlessly— 

* Well—well—what is it?’ 

It was but a servant bringing 
candles; for the shadows of evening 
had closed over the earl while he 


had been thus shut up alone with 
his anxiety. 

He chid the man angrily for com- 
ing without being called; bade him 
take the lights away, and then im- 
mediately recalled him, and ordered 
him to leave them. Then he sat 
down, and took a book, but tried 
in vain to read: he threw the 
volume contemptuously away. His 
favourite dog, a great black curly- 
haired, —— retriever, with 
a face of almost human intelligence, 
tried to attract his attention. Bruin 
was a privileged animal, and fol- 
lowed his master into any room of 
the house. But even Bruin’s great 
black head pushed between his 
lordship’s hands for the accustomed 
caress, was thrust aside; and the 
earl once more commenced walking 
up and down the room. And now 
to the imaginary weight of the co- 
ronet upon his lordly brow there 
seemed added a new pressure, 
growing every moment heavier, and 
deepening the frown upon his other- 
wise smooth forehead. 

Nor can we wonder that the earl 
was unguiet. This night a crisis 
in his life—nay, in what he prized 
more highly than his life, the future 
of his house and name, was momen- 
tarily expected. 

For in another room ‘of that 
splendid country mansion, @ woman 
—ay, all countess though she was, 
a woman still, with all a woman’s 
liability to suffering and danger— 
was about to add another unit to the 
vast sum of human existence. 

Another knock came to the door, 
and this time the doctor, who had 
been some hours in attendance, en- 
tered the library and announced to 
his lordship that he was a father. 

* Well, and the child?’ (The earl’s 
first thought was not for his wife, it 
seemed.) ‘ The child, doctor ?’ 

* A daughter!’ 

The pressure of the coronet must 
have suddenly become intensely 
heavy, for the brows contracted 
fearfully. Was it that having been 
disappointed in an heir to share in 
some degree the labour of support- 
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ing the oppressive burden, the 
weight fell more heavily than ever 
upon that brow—or what? 

But he was still an earl. It 
would not do for a mere doctor— 
great man in his own way though 
he was—to see his lordship’s emo- 
tion. He hastily filled up a cheque, 
which had been lying ready on the 
table for some hours (his hand 
shook terribly while he wrote), and 
presenting the cheque to the doctor, 
said coldly, ‘ I thank you, sir; good 
evening.’ 

The earl was not a mean man; 
nor was he in any way wanting in 
the power of close logical reasoning. 
He knew, of course, that neither the 
doctor, nor any human being, was 
answerable for his disappointment. 
Yet none the less certain is it that 
the cheque he now handed him for 
his fee was for a very much smaller 
sum than it would have been had 
he announced the advent of a son 
and heir. 

The doctor thanked his lordship 
for the cheque; but added, ‘ I shall 
not leave just yet, my lord, for 
though we must hope for the best, 
I grieve to say your lady is in great 
danger.’ 

The earl was shocked, seriously 
shocked, at this intelligence. He 
loved his wife, after his own fashion, 
well. She was not his first thought 
on all occasions, as wives are of 
some husbands. The pride and 
continuation of his lordly name was 
his one fixed idea. But next to the 
looked-for heir (who did not come), 
and possibly to his noble self, his 
countess held the first place in his 
affections. He expressed his inten- 
tion of going to visit her immedi- 
ately; but of this step the doctor 
strongly disapproved, as perfect 
quiet for the moment was absolutely 
essential. And so the proud earl 
for once bowed to the decision of the 
man of science. 

The doctor had not exaggerated 
his patient’s danger. The night 
that made the earl a father left him 
a widower. 

It is no business of ours to ana- 
lyze the feelings of his lordship on 
this sad occasion. The countess 
was consigned to the grave with all 
the grandeur and pomp befitting 
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the obsequies of one who had mar- 
ried into the noble house of C——; 
and the earl having carefully ar- 
ranged all his affairs, and appointed 


agents to look after his interests in 


his absence, de for a lengthy 
sojourn trond His daughter, 
whom he had scarcely seen, he en- 
trusted to the care of the wife of one 
of his tenants, a worthy woman, 
who, having herself a little girl 
but two weeks older than the new- 
born heiress, and bearing, moreover, 
an excellent character in all things, 
was considered admirably fitted to 
fulfil a mother’s towards the 
earl’s child. And so his lordship 
for a time disappears at once from 
his home and from our story. 
Hannah Dorling, the woman 
chosen to nurse the motherless in- 
fant, bore, as we have said, an ex- 
cellent character in all things. She 
was no great favourite with the 
neighbouring farmers’ wives, it is 
true. She had come among them 
a stranger, from another state of 
society, and, as it almost seemed to 
them, from another world. She was 
essentially town-bred. When Roger 
Dorling first met her, she held the 
position of nursemaid in a family 
who had come down from London 
on a visit to the Great House; and 
day by day, as she walked out with 
the little boy of whom she had the 
care, Roger would throw himself in 
her way; and gradually from a mere 
polite nod of salutation he got on 
to holding long conversations with 
the pretty London nursemaid. On 
her part, though we should be 
sorry to accuse her of any un- 
maidenly forwardness, she always 
managed—or Fate so willed it for 
her—that the time and direction of 
her daily walk should be such as 
would bring about a meeting with 
the good-looking and tolerably well- 
to-do young farmer. The result of 
all these meetings was that before 
the termination of the family’s visit 
Hannah had given her mistress no- 
tice to quit, and at the same time the 
banns of marriage between herself 
and Roger Dorling were published 
in the parish church. ‘The asto- 
nished neighbours wondered what 
Roger could see in the girl, and 
sneeringly wished him joy of his 
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fine stuck-up London wife. wes if 


oe of the 
cough for him indo) !) Anmag 


down very 
si into ae taser new position, and 
though her neighbours did not care 
in and gossip with her, and, 
in fact, did not quite P ike her, no one 
could bring the slightest accusation 
against her, except that she had 
‘uppish’ ways. It was believed 
she completely governed Roger, 
but as he seemed not at all to object 
to being governed by her, but on 
the whole to it, Ae = had any 
right to about that. 

y Seid Dorling bore a good 
andes it iscertain. But then she 
was ambitious. And worked upon 
by ambition, with all opportunity 
seeming favourable, of what will not 
an ill-regulated mind be guilty? 
It was long before Hannah could 
bring herself to betray her trust 
so shamefully. Many an inward 
struggle had she with herself about 
it. But the temptation — the 
thought of what so easily might be 
—was continually forcing itself 
upon her, until it became a fruling 


dominant idea. It was still ‘longer 
before she dared hint her project to 
her husband. Roger Dorling, she 
knew, weak, yielding, though he 
was, had always. been an honest 
man. Always till now. But even 
his honesty yielded at last to her 


unceasing attacks. She persuaded, 
argued, wept, implored, showed him 
how easy—how perfectly safe her 
project was; how no one would 
ever know of any wrong; how great 
would be their own reward! He 
resisted, (struggled, reasoned with 
her, tried every means to dissuade 
his wife from her wickedness; but 
at length gave a reluctant consent: 
and from that moment felt himself 
@ felon! 

For Hannah Dorling’s plan was 
neither more nor less than to bring 
up their own child as the earl’s, and 
to let the real heiress of the house 
of C—— pass in the world as Roger 
Dorling’s daughter. 

There was absolutely no danger 
or difficulty in the matter. The 
earl never troubled himself to send 
to inquire after his child’s welfare. 
Periodically, they were required to 
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's agent as to 
th, when they 


years after our tale commenced, 
orders were received that the earl’s 
daughter should be sent to a certain 
school, it was Hannah Dorling’s 
child who entered that expensive 
seminary as the Lady Alice M——. 

The real heiress remained at the 
cottage as Martha Dorling. (To 
avoid confusion we shall hencefor- 
ward speak of the two girls by the 
names generally accorded them, and 
ignoring our acquaintance with what 
had passed, speak of them as if we 
too were deceived by Mrs. Dorling’s 
scheme. So for all purposes of this 
history the young girl who went 
away to school shall be Alice 
M——-; the one left at the cottage 
Martha Dorling.) 

The parting from Alice was a 
hard blow to the guilty mother. It 
would be so long before she should 
see her again! But she consoled 


. herself by reflecting upon the bril- 


liant future in store for her dear 
child. And then, the triamph she 
would feel when Alice came among 
them again—a real lady! 

She had one daughter left her; 
but she could take but little comfort 
from her society and affection. It 
was not so much that the maternal 
instinctive yearnings refused to be 
satisfied with the love of an alien; 
but she could not help, in some in- 
consequential way, mentally accus- 
ing the guiltless girl, who was now 
her Martha, with being the cause 
of her separation from that other 
dear one! At the first blush of 
things, the complete success of 
Hannah Dorling’s schemes did not 
seem overmuch conducive to the 
schemer’s happiness. But it was 
only for a time. Alice—her own— 
would return to them—and then——. 

Roger Dorling, who, from the mo- 
ment of consenting to his wife’s 
wicked deception, had bitterly re- 
pented his acquiescence ever after, 
endeavoured by all means in his 
power, to atone by affection lavished 
on the little Martha, for the injury 
that had been done her, and for her 
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supposed mother’s coldness. It 
was too late to repair the evil, Lom 
he would do everything possible 
to alleviate it. He was a sad man 
now, was Roger Dorling. People 
that marked the change in him were 
wholly at a loss how to account for 
it. He had turned miserly too; 
and and scraped ther 
every shilling he could get hold of. 
What was this for? He had but 
one child—the little Martha. For 
whom or what was all this saving? 
Well might the neighbours wonder. 
But they wondered more when, a 
year or two afterwards, was 
taken from the village school and 
an expensive governess engaged to 
give her the education of a lady! 
What could the daughter of Roger 
Dorling want with such an educa- 
tion? It was doubtless to be set 
down to the fine London mother’s 
* uppish’ notions! 

he reader who is Ba the secret 
will scarcely share the censorious 
opinions of the neighbours, It was 
none of Hannah’s pride. It was 
the feeble but conscientious self- 
denying efforts of her too readily 
yielding husband, to atone, as far as 
in him lay, for the cruel wrong in- 
flicted on the child—to give her, 
as far as his utmost efforts could 
afford, the education she was by 
birth entitled to. 

And little Martha loved Roger 
Dorling dearly. He, too, felt he could 
have loved her as indeed his own; 
but that the memory of the wicked 
cheat he had consented to, opened, 
as it were, a gulf between the girl 
and his affection. He dared not love 
her as he would! 

It was many fyears before Alice 
again visited that neighbourhood. 
At first her letters to her dear 
‘ mamma,’ as she had always called 
Mrs. Dorling, and her ‘ sister’ 
Martha had been frequent, and al- 
ways full of loving remembrances, 
Oh, what delight those letters were 
to the poor, erring mother, as she 
marked the improvement of her 
darling as each letter came! But 
by degrees they came less and 
less frequently, and at last 
ceased coming altogether. And 
now she never heard from Alice at 
all, When she fell in with any of 
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the earl’s pple, 


on. 

The countess ? 

Yes; the Earl of C—— had taken 
to himself another wife some years 
ago; but still no heir was born to 
him to carry down his name to 
future generations. His title would 
inevitably go to his brother’s son; 
and this nephew of his, he had ac- 
cordingly determined, should be his 
daughter’s husband. So this long- 
neglected, almost forgotten daughter 
was removed from the boarding- 
school, and introduced to fashionable 
society in London. 

Hannah Dorling, made wretched 
by the very success of her wicked 
ee which had practically left 

er childless, had grown prematurely 
old and ish. She was 
with herself and all about her, Still 
there was a throb of joyous pride 
in her y weary heart when she 
heard that Alice—her own Alice— 
was shortly to return to the old Hall, 
thence to be married to the man 
she loved, her cousin, Lord Edwin 
M——, the heir presumptive to the 
earldom of 

At length, then, after all this 
waiting, old Hannah’s, triumph was 
at hand! 

4 good deal has been written 
about the so-called filial or parental 
instinct—how children who have 
never seen their parents, and parents 
who have never seen their chil- 
dren, are drawn by some mysterious 
agency towards each other as the 
magnet is drawn towards the north. 
Writers of fiction are rather fond 
of this idea. It is a telling one, ‘we 
grant. For the father to recognise 
in a young damsel he meets for the 
first time his ‘ long lost daughter,’ 
or for the voice of nature to cry out 
. loudly in the breast of said 

young damsel, as to make her at 
first sight love Sos yA c re 
who has neglected her all 
years, is, we admit, a yn sensa- 

But at the risk of 
—_— i ed unorthodox, we don’t 
belive ie it No ties of blood 
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—had 
loved him dearly with all a child’s 
ready appreciation of affection given 
inexchange. Martha was—let it not 
be forgotten—really the daughter 
of the Earl of C——; but when 
that nobleman subsequently shone 
upon her horizon, there was no 
voice of nature bade her cling to 
him and take him to her heart of 
hearts as her true honoured parent. 
She saw in him a haughty, over- 
bearing, somewhat tyrannical old 
gentleman—no more. In fact, she 
did not like him. 

But there is a cruel coldness just 
now between Martha and the man 
she has always loved as her father. 
Roger Dorling has been hardly tried 
of late. We have said how fond 
he had ever been of the child that 
must henceforward be hisown. But 
now the child has grown to woman- 
hood; has been beloved by, and 
has loved in turn & young farmer 
in the neighbourhood, and Roger 
Dorling’s consent has been asked 
to their union. 

Had Martha been indeed his 
child, he would have wished no 
better husband for her than Philip 
Stride. But when it came to the 
point of asking his consent that they 
should marry, what could he do 
but say them nay? Who was he 
that he should sanction the mar- 
riage of an earl’s daughter with 
this commoner? How dare he dis- 
pose of that hand in marriage which 
was none of his to give? No; irre- 
vocably and for ever, No! But what 
made it harder than all was that 
Roger Dorling could give no reason 
of any kind for his refusal. He 
liked Philip much, and everybody— 
Philip included —knew he liked 
him. There was no sort of objec- 
tion ‘that could be urged against 
the match—none, at least, that he 
could openly proclaim. So was he 

compelled to act the part 
of a tyrannical, unreasoning father 
to this = he loved so dearly; to 
banish his friend Philip from his 
house; and to cause the pretty 
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Martha’s heart, for the first time in 
her life, to rebel against him, and 
to scorn him as a selfish, unnatural 
father, too jealous of her love for 
him to allow any man to call her 
wife. 

IL 


The fine old hall, the hereditary 
home for many generations of the 
Earls of C——, was all alive again. 
Of late years, while its master was 
abroad, it had been abandoned to 
the care of servants, while its young 
mistress—whom her father almost 
hated because she was not a boy— 
had also, as we have seen, been left 
to the care of hirelings. But now, 
when the Earl of C——, despairing 
at last of any direct heir to his 
name, had bethought him of this 
long-neglected daughter, the old 
hall, new burnished up for the oc- 
casion, shone bravely forth; with 
gorgeous triumphal arches erected 
in the grounds; with banners fly- 
ing from long-disused flag-staves; 
with noble reception rooms set out 


- with long-forgotten splendour ; and 


with an imposing gathering of 
tenants, servants, and retainers 
assembled to welcome home the 
heiress. 

Conspicuous among the last- 
named assembly was Hannah Dor- 
ling, radiant with joy and hope, and 
looking positively almost young 
again, as, dressed in her very best, 
and her cheek flushed with a pleased 
excitement, she awaited the arrival 
of the earl and his fair young 
daughter. And who could claim 
a better right than Hannah to share 
in these rejoicings? Was it not she 
who had nursed in her infancy the 
glorious young creature in honour 
of whose coming all this display 
had been got up? Was not the 
Lady Alice her own foster-child? 
Was not this day to witness the 
crowning triumph for which the 
prematurely old woman had so long 
hoped and waited? Was not the 
Alice for whom all this homage 
was prepared, her Alice, her own? 
Censorious as the neighbours had 
formerly been concerning Hannah 
Dorling, there was no voice could 
even hint at any impropriety in her 
putting herself forward among the 
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very foremost to welcome home her 
foster-child. 

Her husband was not present. 
There had been a serious quarrel 
between them on the subject; but 
Roger Dorling was inflexible. He 
had for once in his life been a party 
to a dishonest action, and had ever 
since repented it. It was too late 
now to repair the injury inflicted; 
but he would not, by his presence, 
countenance the triumphant Sham. 
No; not even though that Sham was 
of his own flesh and blood. 

The Sham (but we are departing 
from our recorded intention; we 
said a short time since we would 
accept things as they are)—the Lady 
Alice, let us rather say, arrived at 
her ancestral mansion. Very fine 
and stately—very beautiful and 
noble-looking was she, of a truth. 
Hannah Dorling might well be proud 
of her brilliant foster-child. 

Loud and hearty were the cheers 
that greeted the splendid heiress 
as the carriage drove up to the door 
of the old hall, and gracious and 
affable was her acknowledgment of 
the same. No returning prodigal 
was ever welcomed home with more 
sincere rejoicings than were the long- 
absent earl and his beautiful child. 
Nor were they, in their turn, in- 
sensible to the honest outspoken 
joy of their humble dependents. 
Absorbed as he was in dreams of 
his own dignity, the haughty earl 
experienced a real feeling of repose 
and comfort as, after so many years 
of restless wandering, he settled 
down once more in his old quiet 
country home. His nephew and 
successor, Lord M——, Alice’s des- 
tined husband, had accompanied 
them, and the party that sat down 
that day to dinner in the long-dis- 
used state dining-room might be 
called a truly happy one. And 
when the shouting, boisterous crowd 
of welcoming tenants had dispersed, 
when, dinner being over, Alice had 
retired for a while to her own little 
sitting-room (it had been the late 
countess’s favourite boudoir), she 
was informed that her old nurse, 
Hannah Dorling, had requested the 
honour of an interview. 

_ Alice had not forgotten her child- 
ish days. She had a tolerably clear 
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recollection of an affectionate, <8 
somewhat wayward woman, Ww 
had at one time stood in the place 
of mother to her. But after so many 
years of separation from her—years 
bringing with them their own hopes 
and fears, and varied interests in 
which the companions of her child- 
hood had no part, she may surely be 
excused if the announcement of her 
old nurse’s visit called forth no thrill 
of emotion in her heart. 

She received Hannah kindly and 
affably; asked after Roger’s welfare 
and that of her foster-sister, Martha. 
But the poor sinning mother felt that 
it was the well-bred young lady, not 
the loving child, who spoke. Was 
this, then, the end of all her schem- 
ing? Where was the loving embrace, 
the fond pressing to the heart, that 
Hannah Dorling had so many years 
lived for, and hoped for? Wasitfor 
this that she had sinned and suf- 
fered so? If Alice but knew all— 
oh! if she only knew! 

Poor Hannah tried long and ear- 
nestly to awaken some loving’ filial 
feelings in her daughter’s breast 
—that daughter hers no longer— 
the daughter whom she had herself 
raised to the high eminence from 
which she now so proudly looked 
down on her own mother, and whom 
by raising her thus, she had Jost. 
But it was all in vain. The voice 
of nature, if there be such a thing, 
spoke not to Alice, telling her who 
this woman really was who now so 
passionately prayed to be loved. 
She saw in Hannah Dorling her old 
nurse—no more, Her nurse might 
naturally take an interest in her, 
and be proud of her; but the fierce 
yearnings of old Hannah’s heart for 
loving filial utterance, these Alice 
could not comprehend. Alice, in 
fact, began to grow more distant 
and more haughty in proportion as 
Hannah grew more and more earnest 
in her entreaties for a little love. 

At last poor Hannah, heartsick 
and half-crazed at the ruin of the 
hopes she had so long dwelt upon, 
gave utterance to a mad, wild speech, 
wrung from her by sheer despera- 
tion. It was a speech that might 
well offend the Lady Alice, knowing 
no more than she did; and it was 
answered by an insult—a cruel in- 
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sult—which Alice repented almost 
as soon as uttered, but which never- 
theless seemed to her at the mo- 
ment the only answer she could 
make. It was thus that Hannah 


Dorling spoke :— 

‘ And this is my reward for all I 
have done and risked for you!’ 

‘What you can possibly have 
risked for me, I know not,’ Alice 
answered. ‘For what you have 
done for me, I have no doubt you 
were well paid.’ 

Well paid indeed! Oh, Lady Alice, 
you know not how straight that 
random shot of yours struck home! 
Witha cry like that of one in mortal 
agony, Hannah Dorling left the pre- 
sence of the proud beauty. This 
death-blow to the hopes on which 
she had lived so long — this .mi- 
serable bankruptcy of love and am- 
bition taking. the place of the rich 
fruition she had pictured, was more 
than she; could bear. Roger Dor- 
ling returning home that evening, 
found his wife stretched on a bed of 
fever. She was delirious when he 


saw her; but before her reason had . 


deserted her she had had time to 


execute a scheme of vengeance 
which she had conceived on the 
very instant of quitting Alice’s 


boudoir. Yes; by a not uncommon 
transition, her fierce impassioned 
love, rejected by the object of it, 
had turned to hate as fierce and as 
impassioned. No sooner had she 
reached her home than she sat down 
and wrote a letter to Lord M——, 
Alice’s future husband. She told 
him all. She did not attempt to 
disguise or soften down her own 
criminality. Her sole idea was to 
expose the imposture—to warn him 
against linking his fortunes with 
this low-born creature who had 
spurned her love—this sham who 
had no right to be an heiress. This 
last revenge accomplished, and the 
letter sent, the overwrought brain 
could bear no more. She sunk 
at once, as we have said, into de- 
lirium. 

We trust our readers will not be so 
unreasonable as to expect us to de- 
scribe the consternation that ensued 
on the receipt of Hannah’s letter. 
Of course the marriage of Alice with 
Lord M—— was postponed until in- 
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quiries could be made. The earl was 
furious. He had begun in his own 
cold, undemonstrative way to love 
this beautiful girl who was, by union 
with his nephew and heir, to perpe- 
tuate his race; and was he now to 
be told that she was no child of 
his? For her own part, Alice was 
convinced there could be no particle 
of truth in the old woman’s state- 
ment. Were she indeed her mother 
she could never have the heart, after 
all these years, to drag her daughter 
down from the position she had al- 
ways occupied, and, what was still 
worse, to separate her from the man 
she loved. And Martha, too, who had 
heard of these complications! She 
would not believe the woman she 
had always called her mother would 
thus, by raising her to an eminence 
she did not covet, interpose an insu- 
perable barrier to her wedding Philip 
Stride. In fact, to all the characters 
concerned in our story, that letter of 
Hannah Dorling’s—that tardy con- 
fession of the wrong she had so 
long ago committed—brought cruel 
misery. 

Hannah’s delirium was not of 
long continuance. After the third 
day she was conscious, but oh so 
weak—so very weak! The earl 
came, accompanied by Alice and 
her lover, Lord M——. He com- 
meuced questioning the old woman 
in the haughty, overbearing style 
that was habitual tohim. He threat- 
ened her, and, if we may venture to 
use so vulgar a word in describing 
the speech of an earl, fairly ‘ bullied’ 
her to get her to declare the truth. 

But Hannah Dorling, lying upon 
what she knew to be her death-bed, 
defied the threats of the proud earl. 
She told him she was too near her 
end to fear anything that he could 
do to harm her now. And then 
the earl tried entreaties. He, the 
haughty nobleman whose coronet, 
figuratively speaking, never left his 
brow, absolutely knelt beside that 
humble pallet, and implored old 
Hannah to tell him if her letter 
spoke the truth. 

Terrible was the struggle in the 
breast of Hannah Dorling. Years 
ago she had sinned for the sake of 
giving her daughter a position she 
was not born to. What should she 
2A2 
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do now, when that daughter had 
fi ten her, and when that daugh- 
8 sole happiness ag, A prec se upon 
the “false position she had 
being maintained to the end? re] 
Martha, too, the real heiress, whose 
love was irrevocably given to a man 
she could not marry, were she 
proclaimed in her true character, 
what should she do? It was too 
late to reinstate things as they should 
have been. Better a thousand times 
let them remain as they were. 

The earl was impatient for his 
answer. ‘Speak, woman,’ he cried, 
‘speak with the truth that befits 
one so near her end. Which of 
these two is your child?” 

Hannah Dorling paused a mo- 
ment before replying, then, taking 
the hands of Alice and Martha in 
her own, turned to the earl com- 
posedly and said — 

‘Which is my child? Bors, my 
lord! Both have been nourished at 
this breast. Embrace me, children, 
both of you; and if I have wronged 
either, may Heaven forgive me! 
It would be a still more cruel 
wrong if I were now to alter what 
is done!’ 

‘Your words convince me that 
your letter spoke the truth,’ the 
earl cried, hurriedly. ‘This low- 
bred girl, then’—and he indicated 
Martha with a haughty gesture— 
‘ she, after all, is my real daughter. 
Is it not so, woman? Speak ere it 
is too late.’ 

‘It is too late already,’ Hannah 
Dorling answered. ‘My lord, I 
me de spoken for the last time on this 
su 

She nad, indeed, spoken her last 
upon the subject. Threaten, entreat, 
now, as you please, oh potent earl! 
One more potent even than your 
lordship has asserted his supremacy. 
These two young girls— one of whom 
is, at any rate, your lordship’s child 
—rush forward to that humble bed 
to catch in their arms the old 
woman who falls backwards on her 
illow ; but Another has been there 

fore them. Death has claimed 
his own, and it is the corpse of 
Hannah Dorling that her daughter 
and your own, my lord—whichever 
may be yours—which hers, now re- 
verently lay down. 


We will not attempt to describe 
the grief of Roger Dorlin ling at the 
loss he had sustained. He had had 
bitter cause to repent the deed his 
wife had done. But now, when he 
saw her lying there dead, he could 
only remember that she was his own 
dear Hannah—that Hannah whom 
he had loved when she was youn 
and innocent—whom he loved still 
better—ay, a thousand times better 
now that she was gone from him for 
ever, and now that the taint of cri- 
minality was on her. 

It was an inopportune moment 
for the earl to renew his questioning. 
But his lordship was not accustomed 
to consider the mere sentimental 
humours of common folks. So he 
returned the very next morning to 
the cottage, and commenced inter- 
rogating Roger Dorling about the 
story of the substituted heiress. He 
even went so far as to threaten him 
should he not divulge everything. 

* My lord, said Roger, as he stood 
by his now desolate hearth, and 
spoke with a solemnity that might 
befit a priest at the altar, ‘ you have 
once lost a wife yourself. I know 
not if you ever loved her as I loved 
mine, | now lying dead in yonder 
room.’ (The proud earl winced at 

. Conscience had often whis- 
pered to him how little worthy he 
was of the treasure he had had and 
lost.) ‘ But,’ continued Roger, ‘do 
not suppose that any threats of 
yours will lead me to breathe a word 
which would cast a reproach upon 
my poor girl’s memory. If she did 
wrong, she is gone to her account. 
May Heaven forgive usall! Butdo 
not ask me further in this matter.’ 

‘I see itall,’ cried theearl. ‘It is 
a trick to try and cheat my child of 
her name and inheritance. Hark 
ye, man, I am not to be thus trifled 
with. If ever you give utterance to 
a word of the suspicions you have 
raised I will show you no mercy. 
I know there is no truth in what 
your wife wrote to my nephew. It 
was either the raving of delirium or 
a cunningly concocted cheat. The 
Lady Alice is my daughter. Take 
care i never throw a doubt on it 


. Thanks, my lord, many thanks, 
for letting nie keep silent,’ Roger 
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answered. ‘Fear not; you will hear 
no more of me. Be satisfied with 
the fair noble-hearted lady that 
has always been your daughter. 
Let her be all she has been; but 
oh, my lord, be kind to her! Let 
not the doubts that have arisen in 
your mind diminish your fatherly 
regard for her. Fear not that either 
I or she who is my daughter—yes, 
my lord, mark me, I say who is my 
daughter—will ever interfere with 
the happiness or prosperity of yours. 
All is over between us, my lord; 
we have each a daughter, and when 
the waves of the ocean roll between 
us, neither need fear the other.’ 

*You are about to leave this 
country? the earl asked. 

* Yes, my lord,’ Roger answered. 
*T have but little left me to do here. 
The body of my poor dead wife com- 
mitted to the earth, and thtn, as 
soon afterwards as decently may be, 
my daughter—you hear, my lord, 
my daughter—married to the man 
she loves, I intend taking her and 
her husband to Australia. I think, 
my lord, there is no more that need 
be said be 


ask one last favour’—Roger’s voice 


grew husky with emotion as he 
- a er I should like, if I might 
be allowed, before leaving England 
for ever—I should like, out of regard 
to old times, and for the sake of my 
old love for my—my wife’s foster- 
- to say good-bye to Lady 

ice.” 


The earl took Roger’s hand, and 
pressed it kindly. ‘Come when 
you like, he said; ‘and Roger re- 
turned the pressure gratefully. 

‘Can I in any way assist you in 
your outfit or your passage?’ asked 
the earl. 

‘No, my lord, no,’ said Roger, 
firmly ; ‘ we have had money enough 
of yours already. Farewell.’ 

‘Martha, who had been a silent 
witness of this interview, curtseyed 
formally to his lordship as he left 
the cottage. (The earl could not 
refrain from staring at her with a 
puzzled air of interest.) As soon 
as he was gone she threw herself 
into Roger’s arms, crying— 

‘My father | my own dear, true, 
good father 


tween us, except I may * 
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Several years went by, and there 
was another death-bed. It was in 
Australia. Roger Dorling lay sur- 
rounded by a family that called him 
grandfather, expecting the summons 
which was to bid him hence to join 
the wife he had lost so long ago. 
He knew that he was dying, but he 
was tranquil and content; and he 
handed to Martha, who was his con- 
stant nurse, a folded paper, which 
he instructed her to open imme- 
diately after his death, betraying no 
more emotion as he did so than if 
he had been giving his farm-bailiff 
his daily orders. 

Martha had not long to wait. 
Roger Dorling’s work in life was 
done, and calmly, peacefully as a 
tired child, he fell asleep—into that 
sleep from which in this world there 
is no awaking. 

The packet he had given Martha 
contained two documents—the one, 

a will, by which he a every- 
thing he of (and it 
was no trifle, for Roger’s affairs of 
late years had prospered bravely) 
to Philip Stride and Martha his wife. 
The other document was—what? 

A complete and detailed account 
of all the story that the reader 
knows already. It dealt very tenderly 
with Hannah’s transgression; but 
told Martha plainly that which she 
had never doubted since that inter- 
view with the earl in England, that 
she was indeed his lordship’s child. 
It begged her forgiveness for the 
wrong done her, but went on to say 
that to have revealed the truth on 
the occasion of that meeting with 
the earl would have been worse than 
useless. In conclusion, with many 
loving words, Roger Dorling’s paper 
expressed his belief that it would 
be even now—now still more than 
then—the height of folly to attempt 
to restore Martha to the position 
that was hers by right of birth. 

Philip Stride and his wife, reading 
this long-kept secret together, were 
quite of Roger Dorling’s opinion. 
Philip kissed his wife with one half- 
sad, half-jesting allusion to the 
liberty he was taking with one so 
highly born ; and then Martha, read 
ing in her ‘husband’s face his ap- 
proval of the act, committed the 
paper to the flames ; not hurriedly, 
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nor angrily, nor with the manner of 
one disappointed of what might 
have been, but solemnly and reve- 
rently, as she might have performed 
the ceremony of cremation of the 
body of the dead past. And thus 
for ever ended all trace of Martha’s 
noble birth. 
- * . ~ * 

The earl was never satisfied. Ot 
course he breathed no hint of his 
suspicions, but he always felt that 
his real heiress was a farmer’s wife 
in the new world, and that it was to 
a stranger that his vast possessions 
would descend. He, too, was rightly 

unished. Had he cared more for 
is daughter this substitution could 
not have taken place. But the father’s 
love for a child was deadened by 
the noble’s longing for an heir. He 
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had his reward. His name would 
be perpetuated, but no blood of his 
would flow in the veins of the future 
Earls of C——. Ay, and he knew 
it, though he kept the secret bravely. 
The wrong had worked its own 
revenge on all concerned in it; and 
that without any melodramatic in- 
cident, any miraculous revelation of 
a secret, or any deux ex machina, 
to come in at the last scene, and 
bring down the retribution needed. 
Time and the natural course 'of 
events had brought about the 
punishment of the offence by. the 
very success of the means em- 
ployed—as Time and the natural 
course of events more often do than 
shortsighted humanity is always 
prepared to acknowledge. we 
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CHAPTER XY. 
THE COUTTSES OF EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


LL throngh the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Couttses were famous 
people in Montrose; but the world 
at large knew nothing of them until 
one of the family, Patrick by name, 
sought a wider field of enterprise 
than the quiet country town afforded. 
In 1694, the year in which his 
famous countryman, William Pater- 
son, was founding the Bank of 
England, we find him described as 
‘a merchant of Montrose,’ busy 
buying serges and worsted stuffs in 
Leeds, for shipment to Sweden. 
But next year, or the year after, he 
removed to Edinburgh, and there, 
up to the time of his death in 1704, 
he carried on his business, engaging 
in mercantile adventures, that were 
considerable for those days, to New 
York and Pennsylvania, Amster- 
dam, France, and the Canary Islands. 
He left about 2,500/. to be divided 
between three children, of whom 
the eldest, John, was only five 
years old. This John was taken to 
be educated among his kinsmen at 
Montrose, where he seems to have 
stayed till he was twenty years of 


age. Then he returned to Edin- 
burgh, to pass some time as appren- 
tice to a merchant of the town, 
and in 1723 to start, with the 
little fortune left him by his father, 
in business on his own account. 
Therein he prospered, being ranked, 
in 1730, as first merchant councillor 
in the town council of Edinburgh. 
At one time he was in partnership 
with Thomas Haliburton, Sir Walter 
Scott’s great-grandfather; then— 
from 1740 to 1744—he had a Robert 
Ramsay for his associate, and from 
near the latter year, his wife’s 
cousin, Archibald Trotter, was his 
partner. ‘Their business, says 
one who afterwards was a clerk in 
the house,* ‘was dealing in corn, 
buying and selling goods on com- 


* Sir William Forbes, eventually the 
head of the Scottish banking house, whose 
‘Memoirs of a Banking House’ were 
printed some little while ago by the Messrs, 
Chambers. To them we are indebted for 
permission to make use of Sir William’s 
narrative, containing, as it does, nearly all 
that it is known about the life of John 
Coutts. 
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mission, and the negotiation of bills 
of exchange on London, Holland, 
France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
The negotiation of bills of exchango 
formed at that period a considerable 
part of the business of Edinburgh ; 
for there were then no country 
banks, and consequently the bills 
for the exports and imports of Perth, 
Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, and 
other trading towns in Scotland, 
with Holland, France, and other 
countries, were negotiated at Edin- 
burgh.’ 

In this sort of business John 
Coutts found plenty to do, and ma- 
naged to make a good deal of money. 
Other money came to him about 
this time from one of his brothers, 
who, having prospered as a mer- 
chant in London, and dying early, 
left all his earnings, some 20,000l., 
to the Edinburgh merchant and bill- 
broker, and thus much increased 
his influence. ‘Being a man of 
high character as a merchant, as 
well as of very popular and agree- 
able manners, John Coutts lived 
with a degree of hospitality and 
expense, not usual in the family of 


a merchant at that period.’ There- 
fore he made an excellent lord 
provost, to which office he was 


elected in 1742. He was the first 
lord provost, we are told, who, 
breaking through the old custom of 
holding all civic entertainments at a 
tavern, when the expense was borne 
by the city, and, taking the provi- 
sion and management of the hospi- 
talities altogether into his own 
hands, conducted them in his own 
house. Therein, however, he did 
himself much harm. ‘ Unfortu- 
nately,’ we read, ‘ he was thus led 
into excesses of the table, and other 
indulgences, which at length hurt 
his constitution.’ In 1749 he was 
forced to seek change and better 
health by travelling in Italy. Fail- 
ing in that, he died at Naples in the 
spring of 1750, ‘beloved and re- 
gretted by all his acquaintance, who 
overlooked the imperfections of his 
character when they thought of 
him as the upright citizen and use- 
ful magistrate, ever zealous in the 
service of his friends, and a most 
agreeable member of society.’ 

He left four boys, named Patrick, 
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John, James, and Thomas, to share 
his business with their cousin 
Trotter. But the lads were too 
young and giddy, and Trotter was 
too sleepy and lazy to carry it on 
with advantage. ‘As neither his 
person nor manners were at all 
calculated to command their respect, 
his young friends were constantly 
teasing him with little boyish, 
roguish tricks. One consisted in 
their putting a live mouse under 
the cover of his inkstand, and 
watching with glee for the start he 
was to give, when, on his lifting the 
lid, the animal jumped out, to the 
no small amusement, as might be 
expected, of the whole counting- 
house.’ 

Therefore, Trotter was got rid of. 
He went to make a paltry living for 
himself as agent, on bebalf of the 
Edinburgh bankers, in carrying on 
a curious quarrel then raging be- 
tween them and the monied men of 
Glasgow, his business being to 
collect notes and present them for 
payment at all sorts of inconve- 
nient times, and in all sorts of 
vexatious ways.* A new partner 
was found for the young brothers 
Coutts in a John Stephen, their 
uncle and a wine merchant. This 
John Stephen’s son was also intro- 
duced into the firm, and sent to aid 
in managing a branch establishment 
in London. With him came the 
eldest and the youngest of John 
Coutts’s sons, Patrick and Thomas, 
their residence and place of busi- 
ness being in Jeffrey’s Square, St. 
Mary Axe, and their chief employ- 
ment being the buying and selling 
of goods on commission. The two 
other sons, John and James, with 
the elder Stephen, remained in 
Edinburgh. ‘ They lived in the same 
house which their father had in- 
habited, being the second floor of 
the President's Stairs in the Parlia- 
ment Close; and they continued in 
the same line of business of bank- 


* He certainly was often treated with in- 
convenience and vexation in return. Once 
he was all day long for thirty-four days 
obtaining payment for bills amounting in 
all to 2893/.; one whole forenoon being 
passed in receiving 7/., doled out in six- 
pences, one after another, as slowly as pos- 
sible. 
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ing and exchange which their 
father had carried on. Like him, 
too, they dealt very largely in corn. 
They had a settled agent in Nor- 
thumberland, residing at Fenwick, 
who was employed to make pur- 
chases of corn for the house, and 
for none else, in that country. 
Others at Aberdeen, at Portroy, and 
at Dundee, made purchases for the 
house in the fertile corn countries 
of Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, Aber- 
deen, Banff, and Moray; and two 
others, again, in Caithness and in 
Ross-shire, both of them gentlemen 
of landed property, but also men of 
business, though not, strictly speak- 
ing, merchants, made purchases for 
the house on their joint account in 
those northern counties. In England 
the house had large quantities of 
corn shipped for them at Yarne and 
at Stockton, in Yorkshire ; at Lynn 
Regis, Fakenham, and Yarmouth, 
all in the rich county of Norfolk; 
at Haverfordwest, in South Wales; 
and by the noted Cooper Thornhill, 
who at that time kept the Bell Inn 
at Hilton, and was one of the most 
considerable corn-factors in Eng- 
land.* ‘They also procured corn 
from Belfast and Drogheda; and 
occasionally even imported wheat 
from Dantzic and Kénigsberg. 

The Couttses were certainly the 
largest and the most adventurous 
corn-dealers in Scotland, 4 pote ps in 
all Great Britain, a hun 


* “It was he,’ says the same informant, 
‘who performed the extraordinary ride 
from Hilton to London, back to Hilton, and 
thence to London again, being 225 miles, in 
12 hours 17 minutes. He set out at four 
o’clock in the morning of the 29th April, 
1745, and came to the Queen’s Arms, op- 
posite Shoreditch Church, in 3 hours and 
52 ‘minutes; returned again to Hilton in 
4 hours and 12 minutes, and came back to 
London in 4 hours and 13 minutes, He 
was allowed 15 hours for the task, and as 
many horses as he pleased, which he had 
ready waiting him at various places on the 
road. He was so little fatigued by this 
exploit that he rode next day as if nothing 
had happened. The road was lined with 
spectators to see him pass and repass, and 
many thousands, besides his own wager of 
500 guineas, depended on the performance, 
Mr, Thornhill, though he kept an inn, was 
much respected for his gentlemanlike manners, 
and generally brought to table by his guests,’ 
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- * When I reflect on the extent 
all their correspondence,’ says 
their sometime clerk, from whom 
we have already quoted, ‘and the 
combination of such a variety of 
intelligence respecting the prices of 
corn at all those different places, 
compared with the prices in the 
different parts of Scotland, I cannot 
but wonder at the boldness of en- 
terprise which led them to embark 
in such a perilous traffic. Some 
years they made large profits, which 
they as often lost in others, owing 
to the fluctuation of markets, and 
the bankruptcy of many of those 
with whom they dealt. Indeed, I 
have often thought it not a little 
singular that a banking-house, 
which, of all branches of business, 
seems ‘peculiarly to require caution, 
and which ought, as much as possi- 
ble, to be kept clear of every under- 
taking of hazard or speculation, 
should have chosen to embark s0 
largely in the corn-trade, which is 
perhaps the most liable to sudden 
fluctuation, and in which no human 
prudence or insurance can 
the adventurers from frequent loss.’ 
Yet in combining banking trans- 
actions with general commerce, the 
Couttses did nearly as much as all 
other bankers were accustomed to 
do in the middle of last century. 
Neither in Edinburgh nor out of it 
were there many bankers in the 
strict sense of the term. The lead- 
ing men in Edinburgh, for instance, 
who at that time acted as cashiers 
to its men of business, were old 
James Mansfield, a linen-draper, 
who, prospering in his trade, pro- 
ceeded to make more money by 
dealing in bills of exchange, and at 
length founded the famous banking- 
house of Mansfield and Co., after- 
wards Mansfield, Ramsay and Co., 
and then Ramsay, Bonars and Co. ; 
William Cuming, who in like man- 
ner combined banking with the 
cloth business, that he had in- 
herited from his father ; and William 
Alexander and Sons, who began as 
tobacco merchants and ended as 
money-lenders of great repute. 
None of these, however, were, or 
ever became, as famous as the 
Couttses. Having in 1750 firmly 
established themselves both in 
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Edinburgh and in London, they 
proceeded to extend their engage- 
ments in both places, neglecting 
none of the general commerce, but 
especially aiming at increase of the 
banking business. In 1754 there 
were in Edinburgh only four clerks 
and two apprentices, besides the 
three partners, and in London the 
three other partners seem to have 
done nearly all the work by them- 
selves. But in that year great 
changes began. In August, James, 
the third of the four, went on a 
visit to his brothers in London, 
where he fell in with a Miss Patty 
Peagrim, whose uncle, George Camp- 
bell, originally a goldsmith in the 
Strand, had come to be an influen- 
tial }anker, patronized by all the 
Whigs, while his near neighbour 
and rival, Andrew Drummond, had 
the friendship of the Tories. Be- 
fore the year was out, young Coutts 
was married to the niece, settled in 
London, and made a partner in the 
new firm of Campbell and Coutts. 
In 1760 his father-in-law died, and 
he then took his brother Thomas 
into partnership, the house being 
thenceforth known as James and 
Thomas Coutts. 

Thus Patrick and John were left 
alone in possession of the original 
business, the one in London, the 
other in Edinburgh. ‘ Patrick was 
a man of elegant and agreeable 
manners, but more inclined to the 
study of books than to application 
to business.’ He soon abandoned 
it altogether. Going on the Con- 
tinent for pleasure and for health, 
he met with an accident prejudicial 
to both. At Lisle he was walking 
on the ramparts, jotting down some 
short-hand notes in his pocket-book, 
when a bystander came to the con- 
clusion that he was a spy, and 
accordingly informed against him. 
He was thrown into prison, and 
there detained several months, be- 
fore his friends could satisfy the 
authorities of his honesty, and pro- 
cure his release. That trouble 
seems to have strengthened certain 
eccentricities in his character, and 
soon after his return to England, he 
had to be lodged in a London mad- 
house, there to remain through more 
than forty years. 
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John Coutts was dead before that 
misfortune arose. He ap to 
have been the best of all the four 
brothers. ‘Lively and well-bred, 
and of very engaging manners,’ says 
his clerk and protégé, ‘he had the 
happy talent of uniting a love of 
society and public amusements 
with a strict attention to business. 
While resembling his father in his 
general manners more than did any 
of his brothers, he‘ was more cor- 
rect in his conduct; nor do I 
recollect to have ever seen him but 
once in the counting-house disguised 
with liquor, and incapable of trans- 
acting business.’ Whence we may 
infer that he often was so disguised 
when not in the counting-house ; 
but no Scotchman pretending to be 
a gentleman and a pleasant member 
of good society could be expected 
to be otherwise in those days. Even 
in the strictest walks of business, 
room was found for merrymaking 
and good fellowship. ‘In those 
days,’ we are told, ‘it was the cus- 
tom for the merchants and bankers 
in Edinburgh to assemble regularly 
every day at one o'clock at the 
Cross, where they transacted busi- 
ness with each other, and talked 
over the news of the day; and as 
there were among the merchants at 
that time several gentlemen of a 
literary turn, and possessed of con- 
siderable powers: of conversation, 
we were joined by many who had 
no concern in the mercantile world, 
such as physicians and lawyers, 
who frequented the Cross nearly 
with as much regularity as the 
others, for the sake of gossiping and 
amusement merely.’ In that plea- 
sant little business-world, not so 
oppressed with the burdens and 
cares of business as now-a-days, 
John Coutts was thoroughly at 
home. But unfortunately he died 
in 1761, before he was thirty years 
of age. 

Thus it happened that, before the 
end of 1761, there were no Couttses 
left in the old house of John Coutts 
and Co. The name, however, lasted 
for a long time; and the business— 
the banking business, at any rate— 
has lasted to this day. The two 
surviving and sane brothers, who 
had set up for themselves in the 
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Strand, having still an interest in 
the firm as guardians of poor mad 
Patrick, promoted two of their old 
clerks, Sir William Forbes and James 
Hunter (afterwards Sir James Hun- 
ter Blair), to be partners in the 
business, with Robert Herries, a 
London merchant of influence, at 
the head of the firm. Herries cared 
more for merchandise than for bank- 
ing. He conducted great specula- 
tions in all sorts of articles, and 
brought to the house great wealth, 
albeit at great risk, as agent of the 
Farmers-general of France for the 
purchase of tobacco in England, 
especially in Glasgow, then the head- 
quarters of this trade. He also 
conceived a bold plan for providing 
European travellers with circular 
letters of credit, and with that end 
set up an office in St. James’s Street, 
where is still conducted the bank 
that bears his name. But he was 


too speculative for his partners. 
Therefore they separated in 1775; 
and, from that time till his death in 
1806, Sir William Forbes was the 
chief manager of the great Edin- 
burgh bank of Forbes and Co., amal- 


gamated with the Union Bank of 
Scotland in 1838. He was not 
famous as a banker alone. ‘ Mr. 
Scott came to breakfast,’ says Bos- 
well, ‘at which I introduced to 
Dr. Johnson and him my friend 
Sir William Forbes, a man of whom 
too much good cannot be said ; who, 
with distinguished abilities and 
application in his profession of a 
banker, is at once a good companion 
and a good Christian, which, I 
think, is saying enough.’ Of him, 
too, the son of ‘ Mr. Scott’ said, in 
* Marmion ’— 

‘Far may we search before we find 

A heart so manly and so kind! 

And not around his honoured urn 

Shall friends alone and kindred mourn ; 

The thousand eyes his care had dried 

Pour at his name a bitter tide : 

And frequent falls the grateful dew 

For benefits the world ne’er knew.’ 


In the meanwhile the house of 
James and Thomas Coutts was 
steadily advancing in wealth and 
influence. James Coutts, never a 
very happy or agreeable man, be- 
came more morose and unattractive 
as he grew older. His chief reason 
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for taking his brother Thomas into 
partnership in 1760 appears to have 
been the need of some trustworthy 
assistant in managing the business. 
Soon after that he probably gave up 
nearly all active share in its direc- 
tion. He entered parliament as 
member for Edinburgh; but he 
took no prominent part in its de- 
bates till near the year 1777, when 
symptoms of the family insanity 
that had already seized his eldest 
brother showed themselves in him. 
He made a speech in the House of 
Commons, so rambling and pre- 
terous that his friends persuaded 
im to take no farther share in the 
debates. Soon after that he went to 
Italy with his daughter, an only 
child, who there found a husband. 
At Turin he went raving mad ; and, 
while on his way home for suitable 
treatment, he died at Gibraltar, 
early in 1778. 

Even Thomas showed occasional 
eccentricities during his long and 
busy life. He had come to London 
to be junior partner in the mercan- 
tile establishment of St. Mary Axe, 
as we saw, in 1754, when he was 
about twenty years old; and he 
quitted that in 1760, as we saw, to 
enter his brother’s banking-house 
in the Strand. In that year, or 
shortly after, he married one of his 
brother’s servants, the daughter of 
a small Lancashire farmer, Eliza- 
beth Starkey by name; ‘in whom, 
with a handsome countenance and 
great good-humour, were united 
many rustic virtues that are, un- 
fortunately, not so common to do- 
mestic servants at the present day.’ 
So says the biographer, writing two- 
and-thirty years ago; what would 
he say of domestic servants in this 
present day? But even Betty 
Starkey could be saucy now and 
then. A few days before her mar- 
riage—a rainy, dirty day, we are 
told—she was at her work, when 
one of her master’s clerks ran into 
the house, and was p ing to 
hurry upstairs, there to get rid of 
his wet clothes. Betty stopped him, 
and bade him take his shoes, so 
as to avoid dirtying the newly- 
washed stairs. Butthe young man, 
resenting what he thought an im- 
pertinence, only paused to stamp 
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and on each step as he as- 
cended, in order that he might soil 
them all as much as he could. ‘ Be- 
fore long, Betty shouted after him, 
‘Til @ you pull off your shoes, 
and your stockings too, whenever I 
choose it.’ But the threat seems 
never to have been put in force. 
The young man, when he heard of 
the approaching marriage, thought 
he would surely be dismi , or 
made to suffer in some way for his 
indiscretion. Instead of that, 
the young Mrs. Coutts showed her- 
self especially friendly towards him. 
‘In the earlier stage of her connec- 
tion with her husband,’ we are told, 
‘her mind was necessarily unculti- 
vated, and her manners far from 
refined. Mr. Coutts, however, neg- 
lected not to take all due pains to 
qualify her for the station to which 
he had elevated her ; and her quick- 
ness and capacity was such as amply 
rewarded him for his exertions. In 
a few short years she became, in 
manners and intelligence, as much 
a gentlewoman as some of those 
ladies who had been bred and 
brought up in the lap of luxury and 
splendour.’ And she certainly edu- 
cated her three daughters so well 
that they were thought fit, with the 
help of the dowries their father was 
able to give them, to enter the most 
aristocratic circles. Sophia, the 
eldest, was married to Sir Francis 
Burdett, in 1793 ; Susan, the second, 
became Countess of Guildford in 
1796; and Frances, the third, was 
made wife of the first Marquis of 
Bute in 1800. 

Thomas Coutts, though laughed 
at and abused for marrying a house- 
maid, succeeded well in pushing the 
business, of which he soon became, 
and continued for nearly fifty years, 
entire master. Soon after his es- 
tablishment as a banker, we are 
told, he began to have regular 
dinner - parties of bankers and 
moneyed men, intended to promote 
friendly and helpful feelings among 
all members of the class, and es- 
pecially to increase his own in- 
fluence. At one of these dinners, a 
city man, gossiping about his busi- 
ness, told how, on that same day, a 
nobleman had come to him, sought 
a loan of 30,000/., and been refused, 
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as he could give no sufficient se- 
curity for the large debt. Before 
going to rest, Thomas Coutts sent a 
message to the nobleman referred 
to, asking the favour of his lord- 
ship's attendance at the counting- 
house in the Strand on the following 
morning. The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and the visitor, introducing 
himself to the banker, was astonished 
at his tendering him thirty 1oool. 
notes. ‘But what security am I to 
give you?’ he asked. ‘I shall be 
satisfied,’ answered Coutts, ‘ with 
your lordship’s note of hand.’ That 
was soon and thankfully given. 
‘Now,’ said the nobleman, ‘I find 
that at present I shall only require 
10,000l. Be good enough, therefore, 
to keep the remaining 20,000l., and 
open an account with it in my 
name.’ To this proposal Coutts 
assented, and before long he was 
rewarded for his unusual exercise 
either of good-nature or of excep- 
tional prudence, by a repayment of 
the loan, accompanied by a deposit 
of 200,000!., the result of a sale of 
some family estates, made possible 
by that loan. Other members of 
the aristocracy, at the recommenda- 
tion of Coutts’s first friend, trans- 
ferred their accounts to him; and 
from that time his house became 
the most fashionable of the West 
End banks. 

George III. banked with him 
until he found that Coutts had lent 
100,000l. to his son-in-law, Sir 
Francis Burdett, in furtherance of 
his election as M.P. for Middlesex. 
Thereupon he transferred his ac- 
count to one of the Tory establish- 
ments. With Burdett for his son- 
in-law, and Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
afterwards Lord Dundonald, for one 
of his oldest and stanchest friends, 
the Tory monarch might certainly 
regard him with some dislike. 

In spite of his radicalism, how- 
ever, Thomas Coutts prospered as a 
banker. Retaining the old house 
handed over to his brother by George 
Campbell, he soon filled it with 
business to overflowing. It was 
nearly in the centre of the space 
once covered by the New Exchange, 
the quaint structure designed as 
a rival to Gresham’s building, 
and serviceable as a resort for 
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Dryden, Wycherley, Etheridge, and 
his friends in one generation, and 
Addison and his followers in another, 
before the place grew so disreputable 
that it had to be pulled down in 
1737. When the brothers Adam 
began to build the Adelphi in 1768, 
Coutts secured a piece of ground 
adjoining his house, and stipulated 
that the new street leading to the 
entrance should be opposite his 
property. He proceeded to erect 
upon it a wing or continuation of 
his old premises, containing new 
offices and strong rooms. The strong 
rooms alone cost him 10,000/. Walls, 
floors, and roofs were made of solid 
blocks of stone six inches thick, and 
joined together with unheard-of pre- 
caution. The doors and panels 
were all of wrought-iron, and the 
closets contained safes within safes, 
all made as stoutly as possible. The 
first article deposited in any of these 
safes, it is recorded, was a precious 
diamond aigrette, which the Grand 
Turk had with his own hands trans- 
ferred from his turban to Sir Horatio 
Nelson’s hat. 

Coutts carried to extremes the 
strictness of detail proper in a 
banker. Every evening care was 
taken to balance the day’s transac- 
tions; and on one occasion, when 
a deficit of 2s. ro”. was found on 
closing the books and comparing 
them with the state of the till, we 
are told that he kept all his clerks 
in the whole night through, bidding 
them find out the error somehow or 
other. Next morning, Mr. Antro- 
bus, @ junior partner in the firm, 
coming in, and hearing of the diffi- 
culty, explained that he had taken 
28. rod. out of the till, to pay for the 
postage of a foreign letter, but had 
forgotten to put it on record. 

This is another of the stories told 
about Thomas Coutts’s management 
of his bank: ‘It is the duty of the 
junior clerks in most banking- 
houses,’ says the narrator, ‘to do 
the out-door or bill-collecting busi- 
ness; but, if the day’s transactions 
be heavy, some of the upper clerks 
take that duty. On the day that 
relates to this anecdote, the amount 
of the western walk exceeded 


17,0001,; and a Mr. L—— was di- 
rected to take it. At the usual hour 
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of the clerks’ returning, Mr. L—— 
was missing. The noting hour 
passed ; messengers were sent to all 
the settling-houses, and to his pri- 
vate lodgings; but no tidings could 
be obtained. Advertisements were 
sent to all the newspapers; and 
next morning the town was pla- 
carded with a full description of 
person and property, and a large 
reward offered for securing the de- 
faulter. Nothing was heard during 
the next day; but early the follow- 
ing morning one of the partners in 
the Southampton Bank arrived post, 
bringing with him the note-case and 
bag, containing the whole of the 
missing property, of which he gave 
the following account. ‘The land- 
lord of the inn at which the coach 
arrives,’ he said, ‘had the day be- 
fore, about three o’clock, called on 
him, and begged him to accompany 
him to his house, where a gentleman 
had arrived early in the morning, 
had gone to bed, apparently very 
ill, was, as he thought, now dying, 
and wished to make some commu- 
nication relative to a large sum of 
money then in his possession. On 
his arrival, the person told him his 
name, said that he was a clerk in 
Mr. Coutts’ house, and had been out 
collecting, and that on his return 
through Piccadilly he was seized 
with a stupor, a malady he for the 
last four months had been subject 
to, owing, as he supposed, to a con- 
tusion on the head he had received 
by a fall from a swing’ (strange 
sport for a banker’s senior clerk!) 
‘in the gardens of the Mermaid at 
Hackney. He added, he could give 
no other account how he came 
where he now was, which he did 
not know till the landlord informed 
him; for,on the moment he found 
the stupor coming on, to save the 
money, he got into a coach with the 
door standing open, which he sup- 
was a hackney one, but which 
proved to be the Southampton stage ; 
and that he had remained insensible 
during the whole journey. He now 
begged, for God's sake, that an ex- 
press might be immediately sent off 
to inform the house of the circum- 
stance. The firm caused all the 
pee bills to be pasted over with 
ills acknowledging the recovery of 
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the whole property, and stating that 
the had only been occasioned 
by sud illness.’ The banker 
seems to have had some slight sus- 
picion, however, that his clerk had 
purposely gone down to Southamp- 
ton, intending thence to make his 
way to the Continent; but that, 
finding the Guernsey boat gone, he 
had adopted this plan of hiding his 
evil purpose. But nothing could 
be proved against him. Therefore 
he was dismissed, on the ground 
that a person subject to such fits 
could hold no place of trust in a 
banking-house; and a present was 
made to him, large enough to se- 
cure him a comfortable annuity. 

Thomas Coutts was a charitable 
man, though very strict in all busi- 
ness relationships, and, in old age, 
very miserly-looking in his own 
bearing and apparel. ‘He was,’ ac- 
cording to a not very friendly critic, 
‘a pallid, sickly, thin old gentle- 
man, who wore a shabby coat and a 
brown scratch wig.’ One day a 
good-natured person, fresh from the 
country, stopped him in the street, 
and offered him a guinea. Coutts 
thanked him, but declined the gift, 
saying that he was in no ‘ immediate 
want.’ 


The banker was by no means 
stingy, however, in any case in 
which stinginess was really blame- 


worthy. His purse was always 
open for the relief of distress. He 
was also famous for the good dinners 
that he gave, and the crowd of wits 
that those dinners tempted into the 
circle of his acquaintance. Espe- 
cially was he fond of theatrical 
society. Playwrights and actors 
always found him a patron ; 
and, either in idle compliment, or 
because his opinions were worth 
heeding, often consulted him on 
even the intricate details of stage 
management and play-writing. 

One of his theatrical friendships 
was particularly memorable in its 
consequences. Of Thomas Coutts’s 
first wife, the exemplary servant 
whom he married somewhere near 
1760, we hear nothing after 1785 or 
1786, save that soon after that, 
symptoms of madness or imbecility 
—a kind of trouble that pressed 
with singular force and frequency 
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on the banker’s kindred and belong- 
ings—appeared in her conduct; and 
that, having long been dead to 
society, she actually died in 181s. 
Thomas Coutts was four or five- 
and-seventy years old at that time. 
But within three months of his first 
wife’s death, he married a second— 
the famous Harriet Mellon. With 
her, indeed, he had been very inti- 
mate for some years previously; 
thereby providing the world with 
plenty of topic for scandal, although 
there had been no real ground, 
though plenty of excuse, for it. 
* Miss Mellon,’ we are told by Leigh 
Hunt, ‘ was arch and agreeable on 
the stage. She had no genius; 
but then she had fine eyes and a 
good-humoured mouth.’ In 1795, 
while yet quite young, having her- 
self and her mother to provide for, 
she made her first appearance at 
Drury Lane, as Lydia Languish. 
She made much stir during the next 
twenty years, albeit Mrs. Siddons 
was then alive, and giving expres- 
sion to her wonderful talents on the 
same Old Drury boards. Her last 
appearance on the stage was as 
Audrey, near the beginning of 1815. 
At that time, because of the insults 
to which she was subjected, in con- 
sequence of his long-continued at- 
tentions to her, old Coutts persuaded 
her to abandon the theatre, and he 
gave her very liberal opportunities 
for so doing. For 25,000/. he bought 
Holly Lodge, at the foot of High- 
gate Hill, from Sir W. Vane- 
Tempest; and, having stocked it 
with horses, carriages, and every 
sort of requisite furniture, placed it 
at her disposal. Before the year 
was out he married her; and she 
seems to have been a good wife to 
him during his few remaining years 
of life. She knew how to hold her 
own against the opposition of other 
people, shown in all sorts of curious 
and vulgar ways. Specially pro- 
minent in his opposition was her 
next-door neighbour at Highgate, 
‘a late member for Middlesex.’ His 
carriage road passed directly in 
front of Mrs. Coutts’s dining-room 
windows; and every time that she 

ve a dinner-party this road was 
suddenly filled with ‘ sheets, shirts, 
shifts, and pillow-cases, and all the 
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appendages of a washing-day, hung 
out to dry, and in such abundant 
quantities as surprised the neigh- 
bours, and made some of them sup- 

the honourable member took 
in washing. Thereto was added, 
of course, ‘a clique of noisy house- 
hold damsels and charwomen,’ 
whose business it was to talk as 
loudly and as coarsely as they could ; 
their work being best done when 
they oftenest and most effectively 
repeated the scandals talked of the 
lady whom they were hired to in- 
sult. That was a persecution that 
no one could patiently submit to. 
Mrs. Coutts complained of it; but 
obtained no answer. She offered to 
buy up her enemy’s house. and car- 
riage road for a very high sum; but 
still no notice was taken of her com- 
munications. Then she resorted to 
a fresh expedient. She had a high 
wall, more than a hundred feet long, 
built all along her grounds, and in 
front of her neighbour's property ; 
and in that way entirely cut off from 
him all view of the Highgate hills. 
That cost her 1ooo/.; but it effected 
its purpose. The stubborn M.P. 
declared himself willing to sell the 
ground in question; the wall was 
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became a pleasanter spo’ 

Mrs. Coutts was not Mrs. Coutts 
very long. Her venerable husband 
died in February 1822, one-and- 
ninety years of age. He left her in 
unrestrained possession of all his 
personal and landed property, stated 
to be under 600,000/. in value, in 
Middlesex—we know not how much 
out of Middlesex—besides a very 
large share in the immense annual 
profits of the banking-house. In 
due time Mrs. Coutts became 
Duchess of St. Albans; but she took 
care to secure her vast fortune in 
her own hands; and when she died 
she left it, in accordance, it was 
supposed, with her former hus- 
band’s wishes, to his favourite 
grand-daughter—the excellent lady 
now famous all the world over for 
her charities and wise use of her 
fortune for the benefit of her fellows. 
It was reckoned a few years ago 
that Miss Burdett Coutts’s wealth, 
if told in sovereigns, would weigh 
thirteen tons, and fill a hundred and 
seven flour-sacks. 

H. R. F, B. 


OUR WELSH WATERING-PLACES. 


I,— BANGOR. 


NE of the best and daintiest 

sides of our Welsh watering- 
places, and which is, as it were, its 
shop front, is the little rustic station 
where the trains stop. From the 
windows of the carriage it seems to 
have quite a Rhine-like look, and 
an air of pastoral innocence. The 
porters seem to be spiritualized 
more or less, and to have a dash of 
the pleasant foreign familiarity. 
Even the fatal coloured advertise- 
ments, the counterfeit presentments 
of red-brick warehouse, and the 
complicated sun-blinds, like arow of 
blue eyelids one over the other, and 
the fashionable inn at another 
fashionable watering-place, where 
the open pony carriage-and-four is 





driving up a little stiffly to the 
door—these frescoes do not seem to 
flare out so objectionably as at other 
places. Even Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Son, who live by deputy in this 
little hutch among their bright 
books and clean savory newspapers, 
and who seem so warm among their 
railway rugs, and straps and opera 
glasses, and even razors—seem to 
tone themselves and their property 
down to the prevailing rusticity. 
We have always trains coming in 
here leisurely, who back and go for- 
ward, and jib like restive horses; 
who go off suddenly into a cave or 
tunnel at the end of our station, 
when we think we have done with 
them finally, but who reappear in a 
few moments, going backwards and 
winding and bending like a snake. 














cars of luggage come trundling 
ones merrily. Nearly every train 
stops with us, and leaves us a plea- 
sant load—except the Irish mails 
—which we affect to look down 
upon on that account, and not to feel 
the slight, yet reverence all the 
time. For twice in the day comes 
a little ferment, and a si dog- 
whistle sounds out of black 
cave, and our officers range them- 
selves anxiously at both sides on 
guard, and presently ‘The Wild 
Irishman,’ as he is called, comes 
thundering through, whooping de- 
fiance, seeming to snort out 
contemptuous cuaiitaies for any one 
to upon the tail of his coat, 
or van. He goes out in a cloud of 
dust, with his post-office net braced 
up tightly for a cast, as if he was 
going to take some deep-sea fishing 
at Holyhead. We look at him with 
a deep respect, for we know that 
his carriages are specially for him ; 
- he does not take in water in 
the usual way, from a gallows- 
— fountain, but swoops it up 
flies along from a trough in 
the ground; and that, taking it all 
in all, it is the most perfect and regu- 
lar service in the world. 

Out on the other side of the sta- 
tion, the ‘business’ of the piece 
begins. The inevitable omnibus 
contends for us. The George and 
Penrhyn—‘ bloated aristocrats’ in 
the hotel direction—await their prey. 
So do a number of light open 
fiacres, the exact pattern and image 
of those lawless Roman little car- 
riages which whisk round the fare in 
the Place de la Minerve, like a 
cloud of gnats. The drivers seem 
about as boyish and rusty, and 
— broken English like the 
others. 

Round us is a perfect bowl of 
hills, dotted far away with lines of 
villas, and in a sort of cleft, or open, 
far away, is seen the town proper, 
fixing itself snugly as if among the 
Hh i an cushions of an arm-chair. 

is r, our Welsh watering- 
sounds in native pro- 
aga an Indian name, 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XLVI. 
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‘Bangore,” as though contracted 
soma enibhans: i 


Our Welsh villa is round, away 
on the very edge of the bowl, a 
festive mansion in a festive row. 
Every house bursts out into a bow 
window to its extreme capacity, so 
that each seems all bow window. 
We might be almost ready to enter 
into arrangements with the Trinity 
Board, and furnish lighthouses for 
the coast to any amount. And 
people crowd together to such a 
degree in their bow windows, that 
they seem as if they were plants 
under bell glasses. Coming home 
of dark nights, we see all the light- 
houses lit up in two dazzling 
streams of light, so that the steamer 
or two gliding along in the straits 
fast below must be marvellously 
cheered. 

From this perch we command the 
straits below, where the water 
drifts languidly, and is even of a 
sunny look, like molten aluminium, 
not silver. On the opposite side, 
at the edge, are villas and 
houses; lower down on our side are 
the ships and the little harbour, 
where the great Colonel Slater— 
awful Pamjam, whose name seems 
to be mentioned with awe and 
trembling—ships all his slates. 
This tremendous Colonel Slater has 
a castle built for him by his slates, 
and as a graceful act of homage, 
has a bedroom furnished with that 
faithful material, and even a bed- 
stead made out of slabs of slate. 
What cold, shivering slumbers for 
the guest honoured with that state 
bed! It makes one freeze to think 
of it. The great colonel has enter- 
tained her Majesty, and it is said 
waits an early peerage when his 

comes into power. His title 
should surely be Baron Castleslate, 
and his son the Honourable Mr. St. 
Quarry; and it is said that this 
wonderful mineral brings him in 
one hundred thousand a year. 

Our town straggles a good deal ; 
rambles down this hill to the rail- 
way station, and rambles on again 
from the station at the foot of the 
mountain, like an enormous horse- 
shoe. Every train brings crowds 
of ‘tourists, already dressed for 
their parts, and eager to be at work, 

2B 
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and whose faces seem a little blank 
as they look out upon the prosy 
character of the stage they have 
come so far to see. They and their 
mails are promptly put away in the 
great omnibuses of the great hotels, 
and driven away to the George, or 
Penrhyn Arms. 

The George! This is another 
power in the district. The George 
‘bus,’ the George proprietor, the 
George guests! Not, of course, so 
great as great Colonel Slater; but 
singularly influential in her own 
line is the lady proprietor. She 
‘gives to eat’ on Sundays at her 
table d’héte at 3 o'clock; and any- 
one who does not fancy that barba- 
rous and most unnatural hour must 
dine elsewhere. She shows you the 
room in which the late Duke of 
Wellington stayed; and the story 
runs how he YS ormag with his old 
friend, Mr. Assheton Smith, nearly 
his own age, to meet him at the 
railway, and how the two tramped 
down to the George, where the duke 
chose the worst room, with the 
worst bed in the house; how he 
took the hostess’s arm in his, and 
said, ‘Now Miss ——, we must go 
for a walk, and you must show me 
what there is to be seen,’ which was 
done. Her Majesty has been down 
many times, but did not stay at this 
hostelry, which would have been 
enough to turn this “~— George’s 
head. She chose the well-known 
Slater's Arms, at the gate of 
Colonel Carrabas Slater’s domain ; 
and in the air of the Slater’s Arms 
flutters a very pany! legend, 
which squares well with the traits 
of the Queen’s character that are 
known to her subjects. How the 
owner of the Slater's Arms got 
down superb furniture from London 
for the Queen’s bedroom, which 
was the largest and grandest in the 
house ; and how that careful mother 
had gone round them herself, and 
finally chosen a modest, undeco- 
rated one for herself, and given up 
this one to one of her Princesses. 

As we walk through our Bangor 
street, which is, indeed, no more 
than the street of a common coun- 
try town, it is better than a farce 
to see our model tourist in swarms 
playing his antics. Why should it 
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de rigueur that @ man must drape 
out in @ greys, must 

strap himself one shoulder 
with an opera-glass, and from the 
other with a courier , and carry 
a very stout stick, which must be a 
positive burden ‘to him? Why, 
again, should this same tourist 
choose to charter a for 
his family? why should he look 
from his vehicle with a surprised 
air of acute investigation at every 
shop, lamp-post, or native of the 
place they pass? These things are 
pure mysteries, unless it be that 
they are fearful their new character, 
—_ —_ have been at much 
trouble and expense to support, 
— be overlooked. The most 
a eccentricity of all is the 
m4 with which instrument many 
come armed, oye to present a 
sort of alpine ce. And 
yet in this ict ere are surely 
no y sewn mountains, no Welsh 
Jungfraus and Righis. One might 
as well take a pole out to Norwood 
or Richmond. Elderly ladies, how- 
ever, take Be noo pride in their 
poles, and some real profit. 

We ody cundetel little car- 
riages here, driven by sprightly 
donkeys, well groomed, even vicious 
sometimes, and cantering along 
with a quick trot that sounds like 
‘click, click.’ Four stout Man- 
chester men, who look to get the 
worth of their money out of every 
transaction in life, do not scruple to 
crowd themselves into one of these 
tiny conveyances. Here, too, we 
have the ‘ inside car’ on two wheels, 
from which the modern wagonette 
on four has been adopted. And 
here, too, we see the jaunting- 
car fairly acclimatized—that best of 
all vehicles for ‘ seeing the counfry’ 
with accompanying » Ronin and 
criticism. 

One of the remarkable features 
in our town is the enormous amount 
of ‘sweets’ that are on sale. An- 
other is, the confusion of trades, ¢.7., 
you may buy excellent coffee and 

e at a haberdasher’s shop. 
Another is, the enormous os 
of alehouses and inns; for our 
Welsh are dreadfully fond of liquor, 
and you may even see of 


nine or ten years old staggering 














about tipsy. Another feature is, the 
number of chapels and meeting- 
houses, which are about as numerous 
as the public-houses, our Welsh 
being as fond of piety as they are of 
liquor. We have a cathedral and a 
ole staff of bishops, canons resi- 
dentiary, and the regular cathedral 
hierarchy ; and it is here very 
much as in other parts of the em- 
pire, the English settlers, including 
the leading shopkeepers, looking 
down on and patronizing the igno- 
rant natives. The bishop has good- 
naturedly learnt a little Welsh, 
which he airs at times in public. 
As for the cathedral, it is a low, 
long building, looking very much 
as if it had been built of potsherds. 
It has, of course, been restored on 
true Gothic and barbarian princi- 
Pa the two aisles being built out 
strong walls, and a wall as strong 
dividing the whole building in half. 
One half is given up to Welsh, the 
other to English service. While 
we are here the Bishop of Oxford is 
caught flying, and on one Sunday 
is gently pushed into the pulpit. 
We have our entertainments, too. 
Mr. Montagu Pelham comes and 
opens his dazzling temple of magic 
at the Carrabas Assembly Rooms, 
swallowing fire, and unrolling miles 
of ribbon from his mouth; but the 
local patronage does not justify him 
in staying with us more than one 
night. So with the Christy Brethren 
—of course the true and original 
group—who cannot afford us more 
than two nights, and who drive 
away, casting the dust off their shoes 
at us, looking very snug in their 
com travelling omnibus drawn 
by horses. 


II.—LLANDUDNO. 

At another festive station, not a 
hundred yards from the Conway 
angen through which the railway 

fanely forced a passage (and 

way, too, of the delightful 

‘ Onatle Spectre,’ so dear to childish 
and pantomimic times, where re- 
sided the savage Welsh nobleman 
with the pa fps pr name of Earl 
the shrieking Angela, 

whom b he was always wanting to be 
‘mine,’ and the picturesque black 


slave Hassan), we find a very lively 
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sort of ‘junction,’ with a number of 
tourist gentlemen, in grey cup- 
shaped hats and light garments, with 
the straps and bags as usual, doing 
the usual masquerade; with them 
are the ladies of their party. Here, 
too, are the good bourgevisie, out for 
the day; the large wife and the 
little husband ; the much-suffering, 
mild husband, sole representative 
of his sex among five women; the 
fat and funny man out for the day ; 
and the clergymen in brigands’ hats. 
We are all waiting for the return 
of the train which is to take us away 
along the little toy line to Llan- 
dudno, which is really no longer 
than half the length of Piccadilly. 
There is but one line, and the one 
train goes back and forward as 
though it were doing its thousand 
half-miles in a thousand half hours. 
Waiting here, too, are the ponies 
and the irresistible little carriages, 
and the boy drivers, who seem to 
be members of the German street 
bands, now out of work. 

This seems to be the very gem of 
known watering-places. It is so 
small and compact, so new, and, in 
its own little miniature way, so mag- 
nificent, in its little stucco lodging- 
house palaces, that it takes one by 
surprise. Itseems on this gay day, 
when the sun is shining and the sea 
as smooth and as blue and shot with 
silver as the Mediterranean, to have 
all the air of a foreign watering- 
place. The exploiteurs, if there 
were such, chose their ground with 
the greatest nicety and judgment— 
a little miniature cave, flanked on 
each side with a great bluff head- 
land-like tower, and with a strand 

as smooth as a lawn, and with the 
back rolling hills, and all the fea- 
tures of inland mountain scenery. 
Here was a combination that would 
be a good basis for development. 
What would M. Blanc, or M. Bena- 
zet, who have created Homburg and 
Baden, give for a licence to set up 
one of their pleasant palaces here, 
and a genuine Kursaal ? 

I hold this Llandudno to be of 
the proper working dimensions for 
a place of this kind. Along the 
beach is a continued terrace, and a 
grand hotel or two, and every 
house seems to be made out of bride- 
2B2 
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cake or cardboard. Along the espla- 
nade in front troop the gay ladies 
and gentlemen, walking—as they 
always walk at such places—as if 
for a plate. There are the cup- 
shaped hats with the parti-coloured 
ribbons, and the absurd alpenstocks 
which must be put up with, fetched 
out of the tourist’s green-room ; 
there are the little carriages, trun- 
dling along as if they were on 
hoops, and not wheels proper; and 
the ponies clattering in from the 
pleasant ride. There are the old 
gentlemen on the seats, feasting off 
their raw and reeking ‘Times, 
newly come in, and the little boys 
and the little girls hard at work on 
the sands like infantine ‘ navvies,’— 
just as they were seen and described 
by Charles Dickens, in one of the 
prettiest of his seaside pictures. 
Behind the esplanade terraces is 
a broad street, running parallel, all 
new architecture, and made out of 
a rich loamy bride-cake plaster. 
This is gay, again, with the cup- 
shaped hats and the green and blue 
ribbons, and the trundling cars 
hurrying up and down; with, too, 
the tourists ‘in evidence’ standing 
at the bookseller’s window, and 
studying the regulation photographs 
of the place as seen from the right 
and from the left, from the top and 
bottom, and perhaps upside-down, 
to which photographers, in their 
desperation at all views being ex- 
hausted, may at last come. There 
is nothing, after all, more revolting 
or more unfaithful than these stock 
art-treasures. The charm of these 
places lies in the broad expanse, in 
the openness and the combination, 
not in these little corners and con- 
tractions which have to be squeezed 
into a carte de visite. But it is a 
profitable exploitation; and all the 
world over are to be found these 
little caricatures, which the tourist 
must buy if he be true tourist. 
Here, too, are the shops for confec- 
tionery, where the ladies sit and eat 
ices, and the music-shops where 
pianos may be hired. Here are the 
street amusements very rife indeed, 
—a most vivacious Punch, killing 
his beadle with many blows, and 
the performing monkey on the 
dumb waiter, attended by the 
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woolly poodle, who, as a compli- 
ment to the nationality of the place, 
has been happily trained to sit ata 
harp, proportioned to his size and 
strength, and move his paws —_ 
down the strings most ruefully; 
yet I have heard more offensive 
playing. 

Our town, then suddenly be- 
coming plebeian, rambles up the 
side, one of its protections, climb- 
ing it steeply, and with a zigzag 
path; there seem to be houses 
perched up there, much like some 
of the meaner—and more innocent 
—streets of Baden: this is the 
old, ungenteel portion. Two or 
three years the pretty Llan- 
dudno along the strand, the bride- 
cake houses, the grand hotels, the 
streets, the confectioners’ shops, and 
the place where the ragged poodle 
played his harp was all a bare 
strand. A far-seeing agent of a noble 
lord who had instinct enough to fore- 
cast the public taste, took thought 
how he would ‘make’ the place. A 
few contracts and advantageous 
leases, and it was done. In matter 
of watering-places our public only 
want a bellwether—some one to 
shout, ‘This way, ladies and gen- 
tlemen !’ 

As of course, there are plenty of 
spiritual houses of entertainment; 
and halfway down our main street 
is a showy-looking concert-room, 
known as ‘St. George’s Hall,’ as 
pretty and compact a little taber- 
nacle as could be seen anywhere. 
At three o’clock of this very day, Mr. 
Ap-Thomas, the Welsh harper, is 
giving his morning concert, and 
has filled his room with all the 
‘ gipsy’ élite of the place, who come 
drifting and rustling in, and stand 
with the accustomed prepense inde- 
cision, while their places were 
found, as though it were Hanover 
Square. That accomplished artist, 
putting his harp to his left shoulder 
—as the manner of his —— 
is—goes through the regulation 
clawings and spasms, with wonder- 
fal energy, and allows us to hear 
‘Home, sweet home,’ and certain 
Welsh airs, struggling in what seem 
musical epileptic fits. He, however, 
follows but the received tradition of 
his art, and does his work with skill. 















At some of our grand hotels we 
find tables d’héte, after the concert 
is done; then come the beach, the 
drive or the ride, and by eight 
o’clock,we find that a curtain is ready 
to rise at ‘St. George’s Hall,’ and a 
real little opera ready to begin. 


Positively, Mozart's ‘Impressario’ - 


is underlined, with a light little 
comic opera to follow. This dash 
of the theatrical seems to set us on 
the same groove with foreign places 
—for in this respect our English 
watering-places break down, or 
seldom reach above ‘ The Panorama 
of the Gaboon,’ or that most dis- 
piriting of all shows, the ‘Enter- 
tainment ;? where the Entertainer 
maunders out his dreary comicalities 
and songs, and has learnt to dress 
and undress with surprising quick- 
ness. Our singers on this night are, 
not Italian but English—those ex- 
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cellent and conscientious artists, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henri Drayton, who, 
for two shillings, stalls, give a very 
surprising two hours’ amusement. 
They are welcome in this place, and 
stop a dull chasm in our days very 
pleasantly. During the morning, 
we may see, gratuitously, the tenor 
and treble and bass of the night 
walking on the beach, like other 
clay, and getting into their cheeks 
a more wholesome and effective 
colour than the rouge they will 
spread at night. 

It should be mentioned, however, 
that we now see our watering-place 
at its best; for these are days of 
festivity. 

A circus, with a very dingy tent 
that seems made out of the sails 
of old fishing-boats, has come in, 
and is contributing to the general 
Jey: 
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CUPID AT A BOATING-PARTY. 


H! tell me not Love haunts the glade, 
Or stirs the drowsy heart of noon; 
Say not he fires the chestnut shade, 
Or thrives beneath the crescent moon. 


Think not he trusts the flower that gives 
Sweets spiced with secrets to the air; 

Nor deem he courts the wind-played leaves 
That babble all the vows they hear. 


Ah, no! Love pines upon the land, 
And would be as the ocean, free ; 

He plumes his pinions on the sand, 
To seek his Mother on the sea. 


He helps to launch our trusty boat 
Beneath the day of dancing eyes, 
That soon, he knows, will flash, afloat, 
With pearly joy or sweet surprise. 


Unbroken peace below, on high, 

Soothes the heart's too wild questioning ; 
No bigger cloud obscures the sky 

Than here and there a floating wing. . 


No ripple lives upon the bay— 

Our oars shall smite it into stars ; 
Our keel upturn the silvery way, 

And lay our wake with sunlight bars. 


Love orders all from stern to prow, 
Each gallant boatman claims his fair ; 

Two maids shall help two swains to row, 
And one shall help a swain to steer. 


The bashful Jack shall take his turn 

Ere the rude oar hath tamed his strength, 
And force from Lucy at the stern 

The blush that shows him blest at length. 


Harry anon shall hold the ropes, 
Whilst Fanny takes her sister’s seat, 
To list, well-pleased, the vows and hopes 
He will a hundred times repeat. 


And I the last, with quivering hand, 
Toil-spent, will make yet bolder play ; 
The lips that faltered ‘ yes’ on land, 
At sea shall pouting name the day. 


Then tell me not Love haunts the glade, 
Or stirs the sultry heart of noon ; 

Say not he fires the chestnut shade, 
Or thrives beneath the autumn moon. 


Trust me, Love pines upon the land, 
And would be as the ocean, free; 

He trims his wings upon the sand, 

.. And broods at home upon the sea. 
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OF THE WORLD, BUT NOT WORLDLY. 


OME spirit of the air she seemed, 
When first her form I saw— 
Some fairy such as bards have dreamed 
And painters striven to draw. 
She stood amid the tender sheen 
Of gorgeous flowers and branches green. 
With golden sunshine poured between, 
And half in awe, 
My poor heart recognized its queen 
By passion’s law. 


But, ah! when later, unreproved, 
I clasped the darling to my breast, 
And heard her sweet lips lisp ‘ beloved,’ 
The while her hand my cheek caressed, 
She was no spirit then, I knew, 
But my own love, so fair and true. 
Nearer my heart her form I drew, 
And closer pressed. 
Others may sprites and fays pursue— 
Dear woman’s best ! 


I was of simple birth and state, 

For she was one of high degree. 
She left the wealthy and the great 

To share my modest lot with me! 
And now our days with bliss are rife. 
She is the sunshine of my life; 
The noblest friend and truest wife 

On earth is she! 
Far from all worldly care and strife, 

i How blest are we ! 
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ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES, 


Wogarth’s ‘Marriage a la Mave.’ 


T the first blush it might seem a 
little out of order to place 
Hogarth among the delineators of 
female loveliness. ‘The genius that 
entered so feelingly into the calami- 
ties and crimes of familiar life, 
wrote Horace Walpole, ‘deserted 
him in a walk that called for dignity 
and grace... Danaé herself is a 
mere nymph of Drury. He seems 
to have conceived no higher idea of 
beauty.’ 
Hogarth was essentially the pain- 
ter of real life. He had little to 
do with the ideal. When he at- 
tempted ‘high art,’ he failed. But 
it is a mistake which even a fine- 
gentleman critic like Walpole ought 
not to have made, to say that Ho- 
garth ‘had conceived no higher idea 
of beauty’ than the depuling one 
he mentions. Hogarth could paint 
a beautiful woman better than most 
of his rivals. But then it was the 
beauty of actual life, not the ideal 
beauty of poetry. Hogarth was not 
a Raffaelle or an Angelico. He was 
a plain Englishman, portraying the 
social life of his countrymen in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 
This is his great excellence. Beyond 
every other painter, he was the 
painter of the manners of his own 
time. Whilst his contemporaries 
were covering walls and ceilings 
with foolish allegories, in which the 
unheroic personages of the day were 
mixed up with heathen gods and 
goddesses, or attempting to convey, 
by conventional attitudes, costumes 
that belong to no age or country, 
and impossible copy-book expres- 
sions, the scenes of Scriptural, clas- 
sical, or national history, Hogarth 
addressed himself to the task of de- 
icting what he saw going on around 
im, and, by stripping off the con- 
ventional veil, showing how mean 
and despicable, as well as hateful, 
were the prevalent vices, and how 
contemptible and debasing the 
fashionable manners. 
This was no light thing to do. 
The reign of the second George was 
a period of more open profligacy 


than any other, except that of the 
second Charles. The sovereign, 
dullard as he was, was)as public in 
his immorality as his livelier prede- 
cessor. The courtiers, following his 
example, revelled in the lowest 
pleasures. Statesmen and senators 
were notoriously venal. Bishops 
and clergy were non-resident and 
non-religious. That there was little 
to choose between the higher and 
the lower classes, ‘A Midnight Con- 
versation’ and ‘Gin Lane’ suffi- 
ciently attest. To paint the man- 
ners of such a time was a serious 
undertaking, and, mere humorist 
as he is sometimes supposed to be, 
Hogarth set about it in a serious 
spirit. A censor as unsparing, a 
satirist as bitter, as scathing, and as 
outspoken, as Juvenal, it is not to 
be denied that he was at times 
nearly as coarse. But his coarse- 
ness, much as in many cases it is to 
be regretted, is seldom without a 
purpose that accounts for, if it can- 
not justify, it. He lived in a coarse 
as well as a corrupt age, and his 
pictures were addressed to those 
who lived and played a part in it. 
To reach them there must be the 
utmost plainness of utterance. He 
dealt with subjects that rust be re- 
presented freely to be represented 
truly. We may wish that he had 
not chosen them, or that he had 
worked out his purpose with less 
offensive materials. But from his 
point of view that could not be. We 
must, therefore, accept his works as 
they are, though for family purposes 
we may be driven toemploy a Bowd- 
lerized edition. 

It would be easy to select examples 
of beautiful heads from many of his 
pictures. We have taken one, not 
as the most beautiful, but as one of 
the most expressive, from the Dress- 
ing Room scene, in the famous series, 
‘The Marriage & la Mode,’ in the 
National Gallery. When Horace 
Walpole pronounced Hogarth to be 
‘the greatest master in the bur- 
lesque way,’ it was generally re- 
garded asa high compliment. But 
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Artists’ Notes from Choice Pictures. 


another contemporary showed the 
truer appreciation of a kindred ge- 
nius, when, rebuking the great au- 
thority of his day, he declared this 
to be a compliment ‘that did Ho- 
garth very little honour. ‘It hath 
been thought a vast commendation 
of a painter,’ continued Fielding, ‘ to 
say his figures seem to breathe; but 
surely it is a much nobler and 
greater applause that they ap- 
pear to think.’ If ever such praise 
was deserved by painter, it was by 
Ho . His faces are always full 
of thought and meaning ; his figures 
always express their purpose. But 
the praise may well be carried fur- 
ther; for every part of his pictures 
teem with meaning, and either elu- 
cidate or deepen, simply and unob- 
trusively, the common sentiment. 
The ‘ Marriage & la Mode’ is one 
of the saddest domestic tragedies 
ever told by pen or pencil: and it is 
one of the most powerfully developed 
both as to c ter and story. 
Every scene is closely connected, 
every incident has a distinct bearing 
on the dénouement, every stroke 
tells. We have, however, but to 


consider one of the actors, not the 


entire tragedy. To appreciate pro- 
perly the face of the Countess, to 
perceive its full meaning as an ex- 
pression of character, it should be 
studied through the several scenes 
of the drama. In all she is beauti- 
ful, and even when erring, the pain- 
ter has been able to preserve a mea- 
sure of sympathy for her. But it is 
a manly, robust sympathy: Hogarth 
never becomes effeminate or lachry- 
mose. He makes us see clearly that 
the Countess is a kindly, fond 
woman, imperfectly educated, of no 
great intellectual vigour, of no great 
strength of purpose. Entering a 
new world, without experience, and 
with few resources in herself, she 
needs, above all things, the friendly 
guidance of some one she can con- 
fide in and honour. Gentle and 
trustful, she yearns for affection and 
sympathy. Her fate is to meet with 
coldness and treachery. 

In the very first scene, the ‘ Sign- 
ing of the Marriage Contract,’ Ho- 
garth has with wonderful pre- 
science given the key-note to her 
character, and indicated the nature 
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of the he. Already she sits 
ai wholly neglected by the self- 
ish ‘brute to whom she is being af- 
fianced, and who is too much oc- 
cupied in admiring his worthless 
self to bestow, even at such a time, 
a word or look on the victim about 
to be sacrificed to his necessities and 
those of his family. Note well this 
portrait of her, next time you visit 
the gallery at South Kensington: 
an engraving gives but a feeble idea 
of it. She is very young; her fea- 
tures, simple and engaging, are of 
that kind of beauty which requires 
time and circumstance for the de- 
velopment of character. It is a 
countenance which may develop 
into beauty of the order that com- 
mands respect as well as admiration ; 
or degenerate into the merely pretty 
and insignificant. But there is evi- 
dent feebleness of resolve. She is 
playing already with her bridal 
ring, threading it on her handker- 
chief, in the vain endeavour to con- 
ceal the bitterness of the disappoint- 
ment which is gnawing at her heart. 
Silvertongue observes her uneasi- 
ness and seizes the opportunity to 
pay her some trifling civilities: the 
expression which Hogarth has given 
to him will be better understood by- 
and-by. 

When, in the second picture of 
the series, the Countess is again 
seen, she has been married long 
enough to have become accustomed 
to her husband’s neglect, to know 
of his debauched habits, and to have 
fled to play asasolace. The sem- 
blance of affection or even respect is 
gone. They quarrel, and she does 
not hesitate to contradict, or even to 
express to his face the contempt in 
which she holds him. 

The next picture in which the 
Countess appears, is that from 
which our illustration is taken. As 
a composition, ‘The Countess’s 
Dressing Room’ is the most perfect 
of the series. It combines, in an 
almost unequalled degree, fulness of 
matter with economy of space. Not 
only every person but every detail is 
characteristic, and only essential 
details are admitted. The variety 
and force of expression are wonder- 
ful. There is abundant humour, 
but a subtle pathos visibly underlies 
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and controls it. The face of the 
Countess—she has, we see by the 
coronet on her toilet-gear, succeeded 
to the title—betrays familiarity with 
the gay world. Oppressed with 
ennui, she yields a languid ear to 
the libertine beside her, as he illus- 
trates with fluent wit the stories 
painted on the screen. She has not 
fallen, but she ison the brink. The 
child’s coral hanging from the back 
of her chair tells that she is a mo- 
ther. Is not the introduction of 
that little bauble a stroke of genius ? 

Looking round the room, we may 
easily doubt whether such an as- 
semblage could have been present at 
the toilette of an English lady of 
rank little more than a century ago: 
the series was completed in 1745. 
But Hogarth was familiar with the 
habits of high life. His earliest 
practice as a — in oil was in 
representing for the nobility the 
morning parties they held in their 
drawing-rooms—Conversation Pieces 
they were called; there was one 
of them in the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. There is no appear- 
ance of exaggeration—beyond the 
usual painter's licence — in the 
Dressing Room scene; and in con- 
temporary criticism it is not charged 
with being untrue to fact, or, as we 
should now regard it, an outrage on 
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a We must, it is to be 
eared, receive it, therefore, as repre- 
senting at least a possible scene: and 
be thankful it is no longer possible. 

Following the unhappy woman 
another stage, we see her stricken 
with an agony of remorse; and in 
the next, in the last pallor of death. 
Terrible as both these scenes are, 
the Countess is in each the one 
being on whom the sympathy of the 
spectator rests. In the one you see 
how real and how deep is her con- 
trition. In the other you cannot 
but feel, as the wretched child 
eagerly embraces her, that whatever 
were her faults, she must have kept 
fresh and ardent a mother’s love 
and tenderness, when that deadly 
pallor and distorted countenance 
cannot deter her child from kissing 
the unconscious lips. 

Our artist has in his drawing 
laced the lecherous hairdresser 
eering over the shoulder of the 
Countess, as in the original ; and he 
has removed from the other side of 
the picture the self-satisfied singer, 
and the silly fop with his hair in 
papers sipping his coffee. They 
serve well as foils to the lady; but 
to illustrate the affluence of expres- 
sion in the picture, every head, and 
indeed every hand and foot, and 
each figure, must have been taken. 








THE COURTSHIP OF GILES LANGUISHE. 


An AvromnaL INCIDENT. 


OLLY in autumn, methinks, jolly the true rural pic-nics ; 
Where men forget the existence of London, its dusts and its costumes, 
Strolling so coolly about in hats of all shapes and no fashions ; 
Strolling about by the side of girls, all as merry as crickets, 
Breathing the fresh country air, and making it ring with their laughter. 


Such a pic-nic gave old Walter Hornby—Walter Hornby, the good country 


squire, 

Banker in old London City, J. P. in the county of Blankshire. 

Giles Languishe, among the invited, Giles Languishe, the rifle corps captain, 
Came with his heart beating high, knowing that she would be there— 
Laura, his heart’s fondest idol—Laura, that girl of ten thousand— 


Laura! Oh! hold I my peace; what,words can have power to describe her ? 
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Great was the laughter that day, merry the hearts of all comers; 

Evening at length stealing on, they danced on the sward in the moonlight. 
Then the mammas said ‘ Good-night ! ! and papas, all obedient spouses, 
Echoing the wishes of mothers, avowed it was time to turn homeward. 


Then, oh how Fortune had favoured Giles Languishe, the rifle corps 
captain ! 

Laura was there with her brother and a fair country cousin of twenty. 

The four all strolled homeward together; but somehow, as fate had decided— 

How it was I cannot say (haply ‘no man can find out’)— 

Laura, no doubt, had grown tired; but Giles Languishe, the rifle corps 

captain, 

Thinking perhaps it was so, kindly took pains to walk slowly ; 

So the brother and fair country cousin left them behind in the moonlight. 

Laura, who knew no complaining, reproved not her brother’s neglect, 

Simply remarking to Giles Languishe, ‘,How fast those two people are 
walking !’ 


Giles Languishe vouchsafed her no answer, but began talking softly, yet 
warmly, 

Telling sraago things to sweet Laura—a dream which he had been 
dreamin 


A dream, in “which he owned a cottage, Giles Languishe, the rifle corps 
captain— 

A thatched cottage, with porch and old gables, and creepers that grew 
without number, 

Woodbine and jessamine, sweet-scented, that perfumed the air with their 
odour— 

A cottage that stood in a garden, and around it some fields of fine pasture— 

All which were the property, too, of Giles Languishe, the rifle corps captain. 

But the oe part—yet, oh, how pleasant !—was, that Laura of all was 
the mistress 

For he dreamt that she was the bride of Giles Languishe, the rifle corps 
captain. 


Then Laura, in courtesy bound, gave heed to the things he had been 
dreami 


ng. 

But when the strange ending was told, the blush on her fair cheeks grew 
crimson 

And in faltering accents she asked, ‘Pray when did you dream this odd 
vision ?” 

To which he replied without wavering, Giles Languishe, the rifle corps 


captain, 
‘For weeks and for months I have dreamt it. But, most strangely, this 
curious vision 
So holds my whole soul in its thraldom, to dispel it seems utterly hopeless. 
’Tis a dream of the day, not the night; and if only but you are consenting, 
My dream in few months shall prove true, and I be most blessed of 
mankind.’ 


Then Laura in womanly language told dreams that she, too, had been 


dreaming ; 

And scarce had she told all her vision, when they came to the door of her 
father ; 

And her brother was waiting without—her brother and fair country cousin. 

And the former exclaimed to Giles Languishe—Giles Languishe, the curious 
day-dreamer., 


’ 
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‘ How slowly some people walk home: I fear they are dreadfully weary. 
‘Iam sure I dreamt so!’ said Giles Languishe, not quite knowing what he 


was saying, 
Whilst Laura slipped indoors in haste, not even wishing good evening. 
But, strangely enough, in six months that dream was fulfilled to the letter, 
And Laura became the fond bride of Giles Languishe, the rifle corps captain. 
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